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CALIFORNIA, Befmonr. 

IELMONT SCHOOL FOR 
the foothills, near San Francis*o, is equipped ana 
conducted as a fitting school for the best colleges and 
technical schools. It is lighted by electricity, and has 
every needful educational, sanitary, and recreative ap 
pliance. The climate and surroundings of Belmont are 
probably unsurpassed, but it is intended that the school 
shall be valued more for its educational advantages 
than forelimate and natural beauty, and that it shall 
stimulate its boystoa better intellectual and spiritual 
life, and leave them a heritage of pleasant se cache nie “MoO 
ries. The Catalogue and Book of Views contain detatled 

information. W REID, A.M. (Harv ), Head Master. 
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CALIFORSIA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
74! BOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 


Mrs. Geo. A. CASWELL, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
| JEST END tNSTITUTE = for 
/ = “Girls. Pre 


pares for any college, Circulars, 
ton necessary 
Mrs.8. *. 


Early appli 


Capy and Miss C.F. Capy Principals. 


CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. 
Lee MARGARETS DIOCESAN 
Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens Sept. 18, 
1495. Twenty-first vear. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, 
b D, Reetor. Miss Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 


Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and ing School 

for young ladies and giris reopens Sept. 24, 1804 


DELAWARE, 


7 Lrnots, Chicago, 708 Chamber yy ee e 
( TICAGO COLLEGE OF 
Law Department of Lake Forest Ur hive sie. 
and three-ye ar course. For information address 
. E. BARRETT, LL.B., Secretary. 

MARYLAND, Baltimore, #1l5and Y17N. Charles St. 
‘“OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls, 

» Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss Cary. 
Fifty-fourth year. Summer address, 


Two 


Bar Harbor, Me. 


MARYLAND, Catonsville. 


‘T TIMOTHY SENGLISH, FRENCH, 


N and German Sehool for Young Ladies reopens Sep 
tember 20, 1804. Principals 
Miss M. (C. CARTER. Miss S. R. CARTER, 


Boston, 593 Boylston Street, 
‘ee {UNCY HALL SCHOOL (School Es- 
tablished in 1828). For Boys and Girls.—Prepara- 
tion for the Mass Institute of Technology is aspecialty. 
teference is made to the Institute Faculty. 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for bus'ness. 
Chemistry and 
work. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Physics are taught by laboratory 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 66 Marlborough Street. 
“LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GERLS.— 
joarding and Day School. College preparation; 
certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. 
S. ALIcE Browy, A.B., AMELIA L. OWEN, A.B, 
Prine ipals. 
References: Pres. L. Clark Seelve, Gen. Francis A. 
Watker, Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Mrs Alice Freeman Palmer. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
IOSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM- 
~—(Established in 1889 by the late Mrs. Ma- 
Seventh vear will b°gin Sept, 24. 
Amy Morris Homans, Director. 


nastics. 
ry Hemmenway.) 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
B' ISTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
) Address the Dean, 
Epmunpd fl. BENNETT, LL.D. 
MASSA‘ HUSETTS, Cambridge. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Yeung 
Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Concord, 
“ONCORD HOME SCHOOL.—25 BOYS 
prepared for college, scientific school, or business, 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac 
cording to latest models, 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
pre SPEGI HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
A home school with ne eg education, 


E, E. Hale, D 


Re ference, Rev. . 
James C, 


25th Year. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 


P?' IGERS HALL SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS. 


4 College-preparatory and Finishing School in Belvi 
dere, asuburb of Lowell. Fine situation, with outlook 
into the open country. Thorough preparation for Har- 
vard and Bryn Mawr examinations. Puovils sent on 
certificate to other colleges, Special advantages in 
modern languages, art, and music. Number of house 
pupils limited to twerty. Address 

Mrs. FE. P. UNDERHILL, Principal 
MASSACHUSETTS. South Hadley 
M \UNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE offers 
three Collegiate Courses. Music and Art Libra 
v, Laboratories, Cabinets, and Observatory. The fifty- 
ninth year opens Sept. 12, —— _ Board and tuition, 
$250. Mrs. E. S. MEAD, Preside nt. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Worcester, 66 W ” Street. 
J' 
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HN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School. 


. Parsons, Principal. 


School for Bovs —Prepares for College or Scientific 
Send for Catalogue. 


New York, Manlius. 

S ’ JOHN’S SCHOOL.—Summer School 
» for Boys for Stu4y or Recreation. Excursion on 
Schoolship around Lake Ontario and the Thousand 
Isiands. Excursion on Schoolship along Atlantic Coast. 
Apply to Col. WM. VERBECK, President. 


BOYS, 1N 
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NEW York, Brooklyn Heights, 160 Joralemon * 
\, ISS ZRATAARINE L. MALTBY’ 
Fi home and school. Highest city Ffeor ata s. Year 
ry expense, $550. Seventh Year, Cireulars upon appli 
cation. 


NEw YorK ( ITY, 80, 


Ages PEEBLE pitied 


Boarding and Day Schoo! for Giris 
NEW York, Peekskill. 
* OUMMER SCHOOT. at the P 
tary Academy. Location healthful; 
Send f 
Col. I 





t 57th Street. 





a VD 
MT . 4 


[of Teo 


Milt- 
care and in 


‘ircular to 
u's H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


struction excellent. 





NEW York, Utica. 
ARS. £F4AT T'S SCHOOL FOR 
d The next school year begins Tuesday, 
1895 Applications should be made early 
Ouxt0, Cincinnati, Mt 31 Bellevue Ave 
i ISS LUPTON has prepared girls t 
pass without condition the ‘ult Harvard exami 
Phere are at present ils from 
the Cincinnati University, 


GIRLS. 
Sept. 24 


Auburn, 


, 


nation for admission. 
her school at Vassar Colleg 
and the Chicago Univ ersity. 


| 





On10, Cincinnati. 

TSS ARMSTRONG'S SCHOOL FOR 

Girls, Li¢desdale Place, Avondale. Family limit 
Circulars sent on application. 


ed. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr 

NV TSS BALDWIN’S School for Girls 
d Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Within five 
years, more than forty pupils have entered Bryn Mawr 
College from this school Certificate admits to Vassar 
Smith, and Wellesley. _Diploma given in both General 
and College-preparato Fighth year opens 
Sept. 25, 1895. For circular. address 

Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, 





courses 
Principal. 


7 FNNSYLVANIA, King gston. 


Ww YOMING SEMINARY 
A cher lhl One of the largest and best 
equipped Seminaries inthe U S. Average experience 
of teachers, ten years Literary and Scientific Courses, 
College Preparation, Business, Music, Art, and Elocu 
tion. For Catalogue, address 
tev. L L. SpraGur, D.D., President. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 202, 204, 385 West 


Chelton Avenue. 
j ESS Ddhe eke OL VENS” 
ing and Day Sc — 26th vear. ‘Approved ” 
by Bryn Mawr College. Pryvn Mawr entrance exa 
minations are held in the se chor tL bv an examiner from 
the College. School certificate admits to Vassar 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philade!plita, Chestnut Hill. 


I 
Nf Fs. COMEGYS’ AND MISS BELL'S 


YOUNG LADIES 


BOA RD- 
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SCHOOL FOR 
Will reopen October 1. 
Philadetrhia, 1850 Pine Street. 

BOARDING VD 


og Ladies. Established in 


Students prepared for College 


PENNSYLVANIA 
ISS ANABIE’S 
l Day School for Your 
1848. Opens September 24. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


FOR WOVIEN. 

Situated ten miles from Philadelphia. 
graduate and graduate instruction. Awards annually 
two European Fellowships (value $500), five Graduate 
Scholarships (value $200), and nine Resident Graduate 
Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, English, Teu 
tonics. Romance Languages, Mathematics, Pistory or 
Politics, Chemistry, and Biology. Full undergraduate 
and graduate Coursesin these departments and in Phi 
losophy and Physica. Graduate Courses in Semitic Lan 
guagea For General Program or Graduate Pamphlet, 
addresa Brvn Mawr College. Pa 


THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN 


7, 28, and 29, 








Offers under 


Will be held in New York on June 25, 2 
1895. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, 
One of Three Hundred Dollars and one of Two Hun 


dred Dollars are offered in connection with these 
examinations. For information apply to the : 
SECRETARY, 32 Fast 32d St., N. Y. 


University of Virginia, 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
The Board of Visitors of this University will proceed 
at their next annual meeting (June 10-12, 1895), to the 
election of a Professor of Modern Languages. For 


further partic —_ address 
VM. M. THORNTON, LL.D 


Chairman of the’ 
COLGATE ACADEMY, 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 


New gymnasium; cottage dormitories; improv 
of study; best modern methods. For illustrated Cata 
logue, address the Principal. 


SING SING- eae HUDSON, 


Ew VORK, 


MT. PLEAS ANT AC ADE MY. 


A College-fitting and Character build School for 


Faculty 


ed course 


Boys. Send for catalogue 
E. COOK, A M., Prinefpal. 
\ RS. JOHN McGINNTIS, Jr ,OF NEW 
pi York, has taken an apartment, No. 40 Ave. Vic 


tor Hugo, Paris, where she will receive girls of any 
age, enabling them to have the best advantages there, 
and will arrange for some travel if desired Refer 
ences required. Inquiries may be made of Mr. Horace 
White, New York Freninag Post 
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SUMMER SCHOOL. 
7 = } 71 ’ | 
During the Summer of 1895 (July 8-August 16], instruction will be given by professors and | 
nstructors of Cornell University in the following subjects | 
Sanskrit, Italian, Mathematics, Drawing and Art, 
Greek, English, Elocution, Physics Mechanical Drawing and Desig gy. | 
Latin, History, Chemistry, Architect wal peawken j 
German, Philosophy, Botany, Experimental Engineering 
French, Experimental Psychology, Geology, Physical Training 
In all, eighty-five courses are offered by fourteen of the professors of the Unive ya 
seventeen instructors. The SCHOOL OF LAW will be open from July 6 to August 
For a circular giving detailed information regarding the courses offered, the instructors 
the fees, and the cost of living in Ithaca, address the Sec rt of the Summer School | 
Protessor O EMERSON, Ithaca, N. \ 


SCHOOL OF 


Fourth Summer Session. Plymouth, Mass., July 


1. ECONOCIICS. Direct Prof. H. ¢ Adams ( Irses 
, ent ina fry; Industri it e S 
Study of 1 Ve * M ter j 
Ind f i Socidi Si rice 
ll. ETHICS. Director, Prof Felix Adle Courses: Si S 
tion, T ides Unionism, ete The Refe ndum in } o°0 > 
Il EDUCATION Com Charge, Supt. S. T. Dutton, Chairman Courses i 
Hig . Professional, Duties of Home, et The Orga uti ‘ kd Nat 
et 
IV. HISTORY OF RELIGIONS Director, Prof. C. H. Toy Courses 
( Christian, Jew , ete Relig ind } 
glish. French, German hand State in Germany, France, Italy " t 
A large Corps of Lecturers. Complete program, giving full particulars, sent upon ap, 


BURNS WESTON, 1305 Arch Street 


Museum ol Fine Arts 


SUMMER LAW 





Washington and Lee Univers 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass., information pip tas : tne = Pi 
SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND) PAINTING, | "0°" “SSus naspoten reewe 
IWENTIETH YEAR CHARLES A. GRAV AS 
art ses Prof. Con and S 
ving fr t ROCKEORD COLLEGH FOR WOMEN 
P a cite Fall Term opens Sept. 18, 1895. 
rart Classical a Sciet surses. F ‘ 
! - | — aa ~ — 2 x . 
M ing and A Wellequipped a atortes 
. hk ross erspective t sa Siu I i Ts ‘ i ’ 
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MADISON — ARE. dajpon W —. | niesburg, Pe syiva 
Send for list of ¢ x I] ry \ 
HAVE REORD COL L E GE | an ‘ 
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RIV ERVIEW acaveny, | dd ios relped 
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THE MISSES VINTON’'S 
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Languages at iM 3 \ siu ; re Send - 
for cata rue te Mi tx 2 


COLLEGIAT INSTITUTE, | rt Edward. N.Y. | 


ing Women. SSth vear Sept. 24. Six ses and ( ea N td : “ s 
Prop Mest Art, E 1.,Ppys.Cul. $270. Joa. E. Kine, I | and, 6S Chestnut Street, Boston 
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Transtated and Critically 


By MICNAEL 


HIS POETRY 


Examined 


NETLERIN 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
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rtina Schoolof Languages. 111 W 34th St..N.Y 


Abraries 
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CISES, birest Year's Course tor Grammar Schools 
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& CO, Publishers. 
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GUY BOOTHBY. 


A Lost Endeavor. 


By Guy 


*,* Mr Boothby is rapidly winning a name and a place for himself asa writer of stories full of the magic of the Pacific 


the story from material supplied him by the author, 


THE 


By WavcreER Raymon», author of ** Love and Quiet Life,’’ ‘‘ Gentleman Upcott’s Daughter,”’ etc. 


Booruey, author of ‘*On the Wallaby,’ “A 


Bid for Fortune,” ete., ete. 
l6mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


Tryphena in Love. 


16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


With 


“IRIS LIBRARY"—FIRST ISSUE. 


Illustrations by Srantey L. Woop. 


Mr Stanley L. Wood illustrates 


Illustrated by J. WaLtrer West. 


*,* Full of freshness and life, of vivid touches of local color and picturesque details, while written with the tenderness, sympathy, and artistic discernment 


that have made the author's early work famous 


New Volume of Macmtllan’s Dickens. | 


Bleak House. 


By CnaR.es Dickens. Edited, with Introduction and 
Original Preface, by Charles Dickens the Younger, 
with the Illustrations by Phiz. A valuable reprint 
of the text of the first edition. Each novel of the 
series complete in one volume. 12m, cloth, $1.00 


An Experiment in Altruism. 
By EvizaspeTu Hastings. 
16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

“An rt “peor in Altruism,’'as it is called, is, 
very literally speaking,'a story of to day. The heart 
of this little book is a drama of love and life, but all 
about it press the bewildering new fashions of philan 
thropy and social theory. 





‘Children of the Ghetto. 


By | Zanewi.., author of * King of the Schnorrers.”’ 
12mo0, cloth. (Nearly Ready. 


NEW VOL 


Fourth Edttion of Marton Crawford's Nex 


Novel. 
The Ralstons. 

By F. Marron CrawForp, author of ‘“‘ Katharine Lau 
derdale,” ete. 2 | 
vols., 12mo, buckram, $2 00. 

* As a Story, pure and simple, ‘The Ralstons* fas 
cinates and enchains. ... A charming and absorbing 
story. "Boston Traveller 

“The book is admirably written: it contains pas 
sages full of distinction; it is instinct with intensity 
of purpose; the characters are drawn with a living 
touch *—London Daily News. 

“Mr. Crawford is doing for the New York family 
of Lauderdale what he has already done for the | 
princely Roman house of Saracinesca “—Daily 
Chronicle 


**Saracinesca,’’ ‘Don Orsino,”* 





Macmillan’s Miniature Series. 


Issued Monthly, Price 25 cents, Year; 
Subscription, $2.75. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. beg to announce that they 
will issue monthly, in papereovers, beginning May, 
1895, under the title of ** Macmillan’s Miniature Se 
ries *‘ the following popular works: 


I SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. By Wiitiaw 
WINTER 

ll. THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATURE. By Maser 
OsaooD WRIGHT (June ) ° 

Ill. A TRIP TO ENGLAND. By GoL_pwin Smrra 





(July. ) 


Macmillan’s Tlustrated Standard Novels. 
NEW VOLUME 
Tom Cringle’s Log. 

By Micuak. Scott. Illustrated by J Ayton Symina@ 
With an Introduction by Mowspray Morris. 

12mo, cloth, $1.25 

*,* When “ Tom Cringle’s Log” first appeared it 
was hailed by the critics as one of the most bril- 
liant books of the time, and it has kept its place in 
popularity alongside of Marryatt, Cooper, and Dana 
ever since. Christopher North was loud in its praise, 
and said that the author was ‘'the best sketcher of 
sea-scenery that ever held pen * 


Already Published. 


1. CASTLE RACKRENT, AND THE ABSENTEE. 
By Mi-s Ep@EWoRTH. 

2. JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 
RYATT. 


TON, 


By Mar- 





Almayer’s Folly. 
A STORY OF AN EASTERN RIVER 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


By JosePrH 
CONRAD 


IN THE PRESS. 
THE AUTHOR OF “ESTHER 


Celibates. 


By GrorGce Moore. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


‘ME BY 


The Novels of Ivan Turgenev. 
Translated from the Russian by CONSTANCE GARNETT 
In seven volumes. 16mo, cloth extra, gilt top, $1.25 
each 
Volumes Now Ready. 
ON THE EVE. 
A HOUSE OF GENTLEFOLK 
RUDIN. 

* Nothing more exquisite could be conceived than 
the delicacy of Turgenev’s treatment of his charac- 
ters * Of * A House of Gentlefolk” Stepniak says: 
“It would be difficult to point in any literature to 
anything so poetical, so deeply pathetic, and so de 
lightfully simple.” 


(** LIZA,**) 





Rudyard Kipling’s Works. 

New Uniform Edition, embracing the follow. 

ing. 

UNDER THE DEODARS, PHANTOM RICKSHAW, 
and WEE WILLIE WINKIE. Author's Copyright 
Edition, with new matter. 12mo, cloth, 21.25. 

SOLDIERS THREE, STORY OF THE GADSBYS, 
and IN BLACK AND WHITE. Author's Copy- 
right Edition, with new matter. 12gmo, cloth, $1 2. 

PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. ‘i wenty-sixth 
thousand. 12mo, $1.25 

THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. Rewritten and con- 
siderably enlarged Fifteenth thousand. 12mo, 
$1 25 


LIFE’S HANDICAP. 


Being Stories of Mine Own 


People. Twentieth thousand. 12mo, 21.25. 

THE NAULAHKA: A STORY OF WEST AND 
EAST. By Rupyarp Kipiisc and Wotcortr Ba 
LESTIER. 12mo, $1 2. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





| 
' THE NAULAHKA. 





The Renascence of the English 
Drama. 

Essays, Lectures, and Fragments Relating to the 
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ing for a war with Spain on account of | 
= k the affair, and wl could not i Pres : 
] he W CeR. evel vait to hear whether Spar t 3 thes 
avowed ‘ lisavowed — the act f t! F 
} who fira + + Vet 3 } 
-y° ’ . } ’ ‘ 4 ( Litt t Ss i 
THE decision of the Supreme Court t d . 
. a fact, an amazing fact, that fter Sy 
hear areargument of the income tax case | ‘ a ge , eee ae i 
) . That disavowed the act anda had yo 
before a full bench has given general satis- I 
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able one for the court. The passage of 
two judges from the negative to the aftirma- 
tive side, in the middle of the judgment, 


rr ie . are f ate . 
rhe whole affair is now amicably settled. eard of its exist ane 


5 . : he woantd hare the ¢ é 
Spain finds that the commander of her | "® Would have | ant : . 
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without any explanation, was unfortunate aig te x : : = — . oot: ¢ 
: ; - fore disciplines him, disavows and apo- | @2¢ giving Als rea . y 
in many ways. It may be right and proper | | ; » B liieiies Meee Tai 
a } logizes for his unauthorized act, and | @Macks the x 
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- ; promises that nothing of the kind shall | Pa#nahe : - ' 
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spoken on one part of an act take a dif ee : 1 
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ferent view of another part, but give — \ 
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no reason why, it makes poor lay \" : : , : - ‘ << 
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pleasant one for the thinking portion o ; i : , 
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the American public. It was not agreea- ; ’ 
: : ta returning roadworkers has been s e- | . : 
ble to hear that an interpretation of the ; i ; | j 
‘ . Z ela : what obscured by the events at Corinto, | . ae? . 
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its adoption, in a totally dilferent world - oe ‘ 
- a : subject : : 
from ours, was binding on all the judges . a = ‘ ‘ ” 
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And yet the Supreme Court has left us as | puzzling phenomenon in American society ars ee in e < inte 





regards the income tax very much where | to-day than that t vriter of the f " tas - " ti 
Englishmen would have been if Mans- | ing which we take from Sunday's issue |anue na . eye aa 
field had said the only kind of property | s] 1 act \ maid f tia s ; ; ‘ 
known to English law was real property. | be presented to t try as a professor ; 1 idee bimeeelf pid 
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man who pays the excise can alwayscharge | : og vananel ; i deal of a 
it to his clients or employers, sounds very t 
like the doctrine that the foreigner pays : - : 
the customs duty; that is, what t 
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merriée conceit. = I t a part of the time, as they 
i tir in aan et ahaa a= tr i t ia \ wh it they said the a ty 
[It is hard to believe that a few ks ; ; efore; and one of their stories, which has 


ago there were people in 


Nicara ia 

pay Enuland the 875,000 demanded had 
she not supposed that the United States 
would back her up in big-brotherly stvle. 
This gives usa hint of the hot water the 


squabbling Central and South Americans 


vould never have refused to 


would keep us in all the while if the 
Monroe doctors had their way. Every 
time they felt like insulting a Europe- 
an power, every time one of their mush- 
room: Presidents undertook to strength- 
en himself at home by doubling up 


his small-boy fist at big Great Britain, 


1 } . ? | 
we should have to interfere to make the 
sacred soil of America a secure refuge for 


such antics. This possibility was clearly 


seen and pointed out by Calhoun in 1848, 


when he said of the theory of some of the | 


Monroe doctrinaires of that day, that ‘it 
puts it in the power of other countries on 
this continent to make us a party to all 


their wars.’ When one considers the 


enormous aptitude of South Americans } 


for war, and reflects how this would be 


come practically infinite if they had to } 


risk neither their own skins nor their own 


purses, it is clear that we shall have peace 


and comfort only when they are given 
clearly to understand that they must set- 
tle their own quarrels. If we have a pro- 
tectorate over the half-civilized repub- 
lics of Central America, we must be an 

swerable for their conduct to foreigners 
and to each other. It follows logically 
that we must assume all pecuniary obliga- 
tions which are made the basis of foreign 
claims against them. It would be much 
easier for us to pay $75,000 for Nicaragua 
than to go to war or even to go intoa 
court of arbitration on her account. But 
think of the consequences of either paying 
or arbitrating for the half-breed govern 

ments of Central and South America. 
Money is what they all stand most in need 
of. Money is what they are always boiling 
with revolutions for. If Uncle Sam once 
becomes their paymaster, they will never 
be out of foreign difficulties as long as the 
world stands. 





The attempt to commit the Democratic 
party of Illinois to the free coinage of 
silver a year in advance of the time for 
holding the State convention, is so ob- 
viously a cheat that the opponents of the 
policy have determined to split the party 
rather than submit to it. They have ac 
cordingly sent circulars throughout the 
State recommending Democrats to pay no 
attention to the call, and to treat the 
proposed convention as a bogus affair 
altogether. According to all party 
usages and rules, the platform of the last 
national convention governs the Demo- 
crats of Illinois and of every other State. 
3oth this platform and the last one 
adopted by the Democrats of Illinois 
themselves are diametrically opposed to 
the free coinage of silver except by inter- 
national agreement. Neither the one nor 
the other of these platforms can be over- 
turned except by conventions called in 


the usual way and held at the usual 


own party. 








‘The 


time. The only effect of 


traordinary ways and times will be to 


Nation. 


adoptin ry @X- 


disrupt a party which is ina minority now, 
! 


and which will be battered out of all shape | 


if this cheating policy is persisted in. 
The blatherskites and Populists who have 


secured a majority of the State com- 


mittee, or rather a majority of a quo- 
rum, do not dare to take the chances 
of a campaign of education in their 
They want to take advan- 
tage of a temporary craze produced by 
a combination of cunning lies and fun 
ny pictures called * Coin’s Financia! 
School,’ before there has been any oppor 


tunity to answer them. If they had any 


sense aut allas party managers, they would 
be glad that a whole year intervenes be- 
fore the regular time comes for holding 
the convention, so that publie opinion 
may settle down to some solid basis of 
facts before  platform-making becomes 


Reports come from Chicago that the 
silver wing of the Tilinois Democrats is 
‘*going over into the Populist camp.’’ A 
basis for belief in this story is found in 
the announcement that the leader of the 
Populist party in Chicago will be sent in 
the delegation from his ward to the snap 
convention that has been called by the 
free-coinage men. Itis to be hoped on 
every account that such a fusion will be 
carried through, and that all of the sil- 
ver lunatics will thus get together in a 
The best thing that 
could possibly happen to the country 
would be to have all the people who be- 
lieve in free coinage, whether they have 


single organization. 


been Republicans, Democrats, or Popu- 
lists, get together on one side, and those 
who believe in sound money on the other. 
The movement for the snap Democratic con- 
vention in Illinois promises to hasten this 
result, and, while it may temporarily in- 
jure Democratic prospects, it will in the 
end prove a good thing all around to have 
the issue thus sharply made. 





April 24 was a bad day for the 16-to-1 
silverites. In the first place, the Iroquois 
Club of Chicago, which holds the same 
relation to the Democratic party there 
that the Manhattan Club does in New 
York, voted by more than two to one that 
the free coinage of silver ‘‘ would be most 
unfortunate at this time, when signs of re- 
turning prosperity and renewed confidence 
are multiplying.’’ The silverites tried to 
attach amendments of one kind or another 
to this resolution, but were regularly voted 
down. That wasa very poor showing of 
practical results fer Coin’s Financial 
School, seeing that it was open all last 
year within a stone’s throw of the club- 
house and had the attendance of the lead- 
ing Iroquois. But this rebutf was not so 
bad as the one received at the Demo- 
cratic conference at Des Moines, Ia., 


where a resolution was adopted declaring 


that ‘‘it is the sense of this conference 


| advantage of the 
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that the two monetary metals should be 
kept at a parity.’’ At this conference the 
16-to-1 silverites wanted to hold an early 

order to take 
temporary flurry 
”’ picture-book., The 
conference, however, voted to put it off to 
August 7. In addition to these things, 
Congressman McCreary of Kentucky,who 
is a candidate for the Senate in opposition 
to Mr. Blackburn, declared himself unal- 
terably opposed to free coinage, except as 
part of an international agreement, and 
Senator Brice of Ohio made a similar ce- 
claration. 


State convention, in 


produced by * Coin’s 


The Waring episode has been very use 
ful in bringing in information about the 
composition of the Grand Army, but there 
is very little of it which most people did 

The story which a 
Yorker tells in the 
Leening Post of 540 desertions out of 
S00 men in one regiment accounts for at 
least 540 of Waring’s Grand Army assai! 
ants. We do not believe that any organi- 


not know already. 
well-known New 


zation that has ever existed hasdone more 
to diffuse over a wide area, and among the 
plain people of the community, light views 
of the crimes of perjury and fraud 
and misrepresentation, when committed 
against the Government. It will take 
more than one generation to eliminate 
the pension poison from American morals, 
There is hardly a village in the land which 
contain two or three men 
who have lied about their careers 
and their ailments, and got others to 
lie on their behalf, for the purpose of 
extracting a paltry sum from the public 
The old theologians used to 


doesnot 


treasury. 
talk much of ‘national 
doubt if, in the history of any country, a 
sin could be discovered more truly deserv 
ing the name of ‘‘national’’ than the pen- 
sion fraud. Its guilt has been deep- 
ened, too, by the fact that it had its 
instigation or temptation in some of the 
noblest feelings of the human heart—love 
of country, gratitude to its defenders, ten- 
derness for the memory of friends and 
relatives who had died in its cause. The 
deserters and bounty-jumpers and bum- 
mers who have traded on these emotions 
are very like the impostors who, on account 
of a lost purse, beg a dollar to enable them 
to reach the bedside of a dying mother. 
The funniest episode in their career is, un- 
doubtedly, the demand made on Mayor 
Strong that he shall use the offices of the 
city government to protect them from 
criticism—that is, that he shall stop street- 
cleaning because somebody has called 
bummers bummers. The only protection 
to which these worthies are entitled is 
that afforded by the laws of the land and 
their own powers of vituperation. 


, 


sins,’? but we 


The chief distinction of the Grand Army 
is that 
of being the only political organization in 


one which nobody can deny it 


history whose main object was the pro 
curing of a cash dividend for each mem- 












| 











ber. Every other political party of 
which we have any record has professed 
in some manner to seek the happiness 
or profit of the community at large, and 
its own solely as a sharer in the general 
weal. The Grand Army, however, makes 
no such pretensions. It says frankly that 
it will turn any party out of power, and 
any functionary out of office, who does not 
settle with it on the basis of monthly pay- 
ments to each member ‘‘on the instalment 
plan.’’ How this will affect the national 
credit or the public revenues, it says open- 
ly, it does not care in the least. It puts 
the country to ransom just as the con- 
dottieri did the small states of Italy 
in the Middle Ages. ‘* We saved you,”’ it 
says to us all; ‘‘now settle.””, We could, 
however, stand this impudence, but to 
ask that, besides paying, we must not in- 
quire what we are paying for, or whether 
our captors were ever under fire in our be- 
half, is a little too much. We will pay, 
but we will not keep silent. We will not 
erect bounty-jumpers, deserters, skulkers, 
malingerers, and pension cheats into a sa- 
cred class of whom nobody must speak ir- 
reverently. They must take popular con 
tempt along with their monthly ‘‘divvy.”’ 


It ought to surprise nobody to learn 
that civil-service reform is in peril at the 
hands of the Legislature, that not only is 
the bill which has been drafted to extend 
its operation in danger, but that the pros- 
pect is favorable for the passage of an- 
other bill which removes from the con- 
trol of the civil-service regulations more 
than three-fourths of those now subject 
to them. This bill proposes to except 
from the operation of the rules ‘‘positions 
the compensation of which does not ex 
ceed $4 per day.’’ Ananalysis shows that 
this would put back under the spoils sys- 
tem 67 per cent. of the places now subject 
to examination in this city, 85 per cent. 
in Brooklyn, and 86 per cent. in the State 
service; while most of the higher positions 
would also be affected, as these are gene- 
rally filled by promotion from lower grades. 
Practically this would be about the same 
thing as repealing the civil-service law. 
The Republican majority in both houses 
is composed almost entirely of men who 
have no sympathy with reform of any 
kind, and who are out of all patience with 
a law which stands in the way of a‘‘clean 
sweep”’ of all the offices and the filling of 
them with men who will not have to show 
any other qualification than political 
activity. The Governor can be depended 
upon to veto any bill nullifying the pre 


} h ia 
ut he is 


sent law in part or in whole, t 
not likely to have influence enough to 
get the scope of the law extended 
The literary men to whom is assigned the 
work of constructing the platform in the 
next Republican State convention will 
have a tremendous task on their hands 
when they come to treat of the work 
this Legislature. 
year’s platform have al! been broken, an 
a new lot will need to be invented which 


nn 


The promises of last 
. 


The Nation. 


will not be so absurd on their face as to 
make the whole State laugh at the sight 
of them. 


The passage of the Platt bi-partisan 
police bill by the Assembly was, as Mr. 
Pavey’s speech showed, a genuine Platt 
victory. It was therefore a rebuke to the 
Committee of Seventy and a defiance to 
the “whole gang of reformers,” for the real 
police-reform bills which these represen 
tatives of the city asked to have passed 
were not even considered. The bill which 
is now before the mayor for a hearing is in 
no sense a reform measure. It is, on 
the contrary, much more objectionable 
than the present law, for it engrafts upon 
our statutes for the first time, so far as 
police administration is concerned, the bi 
partisan principle to which we owe all 
the police corruption, blackmail, and 
scandal of the past thirty vears. Hereto 
fore the principle has been put in opera 
tion without requirement of law. If this 
Platt bill be made law, its application 
will thenceforth be mandatory. The 
mayor will of course give a full and free 
hearing to all parties on this subject, 
and we have no doubt that the oppo 
nents of the bill will see to it that 
their side is well presented. It will be in 
teresting to see who appears for the other 
side. Nobody advocated the bill at <Al- 
bany save Platt and his personal agents 
If there are other advocates of it, men 
who really represent sentiment in this 
city, they ought to appear before the 
mayor now. 





Mr. Theodore Roosevelt has accepted 
Mayor Strong’s offer of a police commis- 
sionership, and the city is to be congratu 
lated on securing his services. He will 
be the best man in the Police Board 
since Thomas C. Acton and Joel B. 
Erhardt. After the departure of those 
men from office, the practice sprang up of 
appointing to the board seedy adventu 
rers and professional politicians without 
any reputable business, men who had 
not been able to earn a living in any 
walk of life save that of politics. In se- 
lecting Mr. Roosevelt, and, before him. 


Col. Andrews, Mayor Strong has returned 
tothe better practice of earlierdays. Both 


these men have had no di 





culty in obtain 
ing positions and salaries on their merits 
} 


They meet what we have repeatedly urged 


should be the final test in all applications | 


for public office, ability to show that pri- 
vata rndi~iagnvale ar eorrmirati re hara haan 
vate Indgividuais OF COTpPOTations Dave Oeen 
willing to pay them salaries in reputable 


business. This test neither Murray, nor Ker 
win, nor “Jimmy” ; 


Martin, nor “Johnny 
MeClave, nor Sheehan, nor any others of 
the long line of bi partisans could meet 
We are confident that with Messrs. An 
drews and Roosevelt in the board, especial- 
ly if the mayoris able to find two other 
equally fit men to work with them, a new 


erain police administration will be opened, 





Neither one of these men can be used for 
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political purposes, and both are well 
qualified by experience and disposition to 
conduct the department in a manner most 
advantageous to the public—that is, in- 
telligently and honestly 


Something ought to be done to the law- 
yers who abuse their office as members of 
the bar in trying to save criminals from 
the death sentence in this State. The ap 
peals in Buchanan's case to the British 
Minister, to the Supreme Court in Wash 
ington, to federal judges for a habeas cor 
pus, and then to the Supreme Court on ap 
peal, are all really modes of advertising the 
counsellor. They are not meant to help the 
prison: r. The lawyer knows well thev ca 
not help him, though they may be instru 


mental in getting money out of his friends 








They are really waysof making the lawyer 
notorious, and they ought to be punished 
or repressed in some mat by the Su 
preme Court \ lawyer w arries on”’ 
in this way, is what a quack is in the 
medical profession, ar ght to ber 
strained of his berty Fit r @ is tox 
ignorant to practise at the bar, or he pre 
tends to be ignorant f s of extor 
tion. The si tis for discus 
sion at the Ba (ss i The 1 ws 
help t t 1 rt ad istrat f stice 
Into greatera ‘ it t a. wrt 
He ive k we, f } t { tt ’ 
jury to try acorrupt | in, as show! 
1 MeLaug s is is aif iv or ar! t 
it pretty V 1n } rest ati 

The Democratic managers in Tennessee 
have done their best to turn over the 
State to the Republicans in next year's 
election Last November, through Demo 
cratic inditfer e a lisgyust over the 
wretched behavior of a ID Cx 
gress, &rt i after 4 Vigorous bilcal 
campaign, the D ratic Governor was 
defeated for reélection | v about 700 voter, 
If the plurality had been 700 the other 
way. nobody would have thought of dis- 
puting the result But the Democrata 
controlled the new Legislature, and the 
managers resolved, in defiance of all pre- 
cedent and without warrant from the 
Constitution, to throw it enough Re 


Gov. Turney 





for another term, allowing him to hold 


investigation was made 


| which should furnishs 8 vy of excuse 
for their course. The ex} ected rep rt 
has now been made by the legislative 


committee, and its acceptance is assured. 
The Democrats will thus avoid los 
ing the governorship this time, but 
ithe indignation over the course adopt 
intense and 
widespread in the party that the Repub 
icans will stand an excellent chance of 
carrying the State next year by a majority 
too large to be questioned. The counting 
out game has been tried repeatedly in 
this country, both North and South, 


during the past twenty years, and there 


| has never been a case when it did not re 


act upon the party which resorted to it. 








GRAND 


ARMY'S 


PROGRESS, 


THE 


THERE has been a mighty thundering 
about the Grand Army in the past few 
days, but have no still sma!l 
asking, What the facts? Pen- 


sioners and would-be pensioners, veterans 


we heard 


voice are 


with votes to sell, and legislators and 
would-be legislators eager to buy them, 
have been thrown into convulsions of no- 
their or- 
anything but the 
To 


the question whether the Grand Army is 


ble rage at the mere hint that 
for 
purest and most unselfish patriotism. 


ganization stood 


what it professes to be, no one has risen to 
speak. Has it fallen away altogether from 
its original objects? Has it become a 
spoils-seeking, cash-hunting corporation, 
and ceased wholly to be an association for 
benefit 


patriotic memories ¢ 


mutual and the preservation of 

We are able to unswer these questions 
out of the records of the Grand Army it 
self. A little volume has just been pub- 
lished by Fowler & Wells, called ‘A Diary 
of the Grand Army of the Republic,’ and 
in it are given the resolutions passed at 
the 
from the beginning. 


various encampments of the order 
Simply by following 
these along from year to year, one may 
trace the perversion of the Army to base 
ends, and out of its own official utterances 
show what a veritable rake’s progress it 
has made. 

The Grand Army founded at 
Springfield, [ll., in the winter of 1865-'66, 
then 


Was 


and its objects were described as 


follows: 


lL.) ‘To preserve andstrengthen those kind 
and fraternal feelings which bind together the 
and marines who united to 
suppress the late rebellion, and to perpetuate 
the history and memory of the dead. 
bo assist such former comrades in arms 

help and protection. and to extend 
aid to the widows and orphans of those 
fallen, 
Pomaintain trueallegiance to the Unit 
America, based upon a paramount 


ROLGIErS, SHTIOTS, 


ais need 
needful 


who live 


ad States of 


respeet for and tidelity to the national con 
itution and laws: to discountenanee what- 
ever tends to weaken loyalty, incites to insur- 


or in any man 
efficiency and permanency of 


rection, treason, and rebellion, 
ner unpairs the 


our free imstitutions, and to encourage the 
spirit of universal liberty, equal rights and 
justice to all men.” 


Not a word here about pensions, not a 
Mutual 
and good citizenship were the end and 
In fact, so late as 1884, we find that 
a collection was taken up for a comrade 


word about offices. assistance 


aim, 


who had lost a leg in a railroad accident. 
This was proposed by ‘*Comrade Tanner,” 
presumably our old friend the ‘‘Corp,’’ 
who certainly, in the light of his later the 
ories, has a just claim on the Government 
for all that he himself contributed on the 
occasion. 

But 
Grand Army were not slow in finding out 
the possibility of exploiting ‘‘the soldier 
itself 
more and more willing to be exploited for 
the evolution of 
the idea, now become so harmful in our 
public service, that a veteran, no matter 


politicians outside and inside the 


vote,’ and the soldier vote showed 


a consideration. Trace 


what his character or capacity, is entitled 
to the offices. 


Its beginnings appear in 
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1868, when Congress was urged to provide 
that 
sailor should constitute a qualification for 
appointment.’’ By 1881 the President was 
called upon to see toit that the laws which 
pliant Congress had by that time passed, 
giving the preference to honorably dis- 


‘‘ honorable service as a soldier or 


charged soldiers and sailors, should be 
‘* strictly enforced.”’ In 1883 the angry at- 
tention of the Army was fixed upon those 
‘* comrades holding official positions under 
the Government whose proper administra- 
tion demanded a large force, but who em- 
ployed very few comrades, and, in some 
cases, had turned them out to make room 
for civilians.’?’ Comrades unfortunately in 
the latter position were exhorted to *‘refuse 
to submit to such dictation” and to “hold 
The en- 


” 


the fort’’—meaning the offices. 
‘ampment of 1893 explicitly demanded 
laws ‘which would effectually guarantee 
a vreference to veterans of the rebellion 
in public employment under the United 
States.”’ 

This growth of the mania for office did 
not go on without efforts to check it, nor 
without many plain words spoken in re- 
buke of it. In 1871 a resolution was 
passed declaring that ‘‘ any comrade who 
endeavors to use the order as a political 
engine, for the purpose of gratifying any 
selfish political ambition, is recreant to his 
duty to his comrades.’’ More than one of 
the early commanders-in-chief solemnly 
warned the Army of the evilsand dangers 
upon which it was rushing. Gen. De- 
vens, for example, said in 1875: 

“Tt [the order] has no system of polities in 
which all cannot unite (whatever other differ- 
ences they may have as to men or measures) 
who agree that what was done to maintain the 
Government was demanded by the highest con 
sideration of patriotism and duty. Did it have 
any political objects in a narrow or individual 
wes it intended to elevate this man or 
party to power and place, or to prevent an 
other from obtaining ita proper and deep dis 
trust would and ought to prevail in reference 
to it. No body ef citizens, even if they have 
been soldiers, can be allowed to separate them 
selves in their political relations from the great 
body of their fellow-citizens and form a dis- 
tinct class. without Just ground of objection 


Sense 5 


and complaint.” 
Compare these sober words of the 
Massachusetts soldier and orator with 


Gen. Collis’s latter-day blast, telling how 
the Grand Army is now ‘devoting its 
energies to military education in the pub 
lic schools,’’ and is soon going to make it- 
self ‘felt upon the subject of the immi- 
gration laws,’’ with much that the 
first leaders of the organization would 
have regarded as giving ‘‘ just ground of 
objection and complaint.”’ 

It is in the matter of pensions, however, 
that the progressive sale of the Army to 
the devil—meaning the politicians—can 
most clearly be traced. At first nothing 
*? was asked for. 
A system of codperative life insurance was 


else 


but ‘equalizing bounties 


discussed for two or three years in the pe- 
riod when self-help was thought of, but 
was never adopted. In 1871 it was *‘ recom- 
mended that the provisions of the bounty 
law be extended to soldiers, sailors, and 
marines discharged by reason of disease 
contracted in the service.’’ By 1874 the 








tide began to rise, and there was a demand 


bf 


for “increased pensions.’’ Soon came 


’ pensions for 
> without 
“service pensions,”’ 
‘*per-diem pensions,’ and all the other 
inventiors to frighten and bribe politicians 
and wreck the Treasury. Nowhere was 
there recognition of the vast sums actu- 
ally being paid out. When the nation’s 
annual pension bill was leaping up from 
$28,000,000 to $64,000,000, thence to $106,- 
000,000 and 158,000,000, the ery for new 
largesses was ever louder and more shame- 
Even after the scandalous and wick- 
ed dependent-pension law of 1890, the 
Grand Army declared that this ‘ would 
not satisfy the veterans.’’ Nothing would 
satisfy them except an absolute turning 


along ‘‘arrears of pensions.’ 
“survivors of rebel prisons’ 
proof of disability, 


less. 


over of the Treasury to their pillaging 
hands. 

Such another 
greed and dishonesty it would be hard to 
match. In fact, for ten years back the 
mask has been off the Grand Army. It 
used to have cooler heads, better advisers 
and leaders. The 
trigues were brought up year after year, 
but were regularly voted down. Soon, 
however, the minority became a majority, 
only to have to fight a still more reckless 
minority, which in turn captured the 
Army after a year or two of struggle. For 
at least ten years all pretence of saner 
counsels or self-restraint has been aban- 


record of progressive 


reckless pension in- 


doned, and the more wild the scheme, the 
more unblushing the 
eager and unconcealed the rallying of the 
Grand Army to its support. 

These years of culminating shame have 


greed, the more 


at last broken the prestige of the Army. 
Politicians of the baser sort may tremble 
at it still, the perfunctory frothing of the 
newspapers over it may go on at each new 
imagined insult, but the people asa whole, 


thousands and thousands of honest vete 
rans themselves, are disgusted with it. 
Ten years ago a public official who 


spoke ill of it would have taken his life in 
his hands. Now he can smile at the yelp- 
ing, for the rake’s 
Army has been too openly and disagree- 


progress of the Grand 


ably brought home to the American peo- 
ple to leave them much concern for an 
organization which has outlived its use- 
fulness and its honor. 


WHO ARE EXCLUDED. 


Now that Col. Waring’s spirited and sen- 
sible conduct is attracting public atten- 
tion to the arrogant demands of the Grand 
Army for the veterans, it is well to point 
out what an entirely un-American prin- 
ciple of exclusiveness this body wishes 
to apply in filling and keeping filled all 
positions in the public service. In the first 
place, by making service in the civil war 
(one can hardly call it the ‘late’? war 
after thirty years, although, apparently, 
the Grand Army has read United 
States history since 1865) a prerequisite 
qualification, there is a depreciatory edict 


no 
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uttered against all female service. North 
ern or Southern, native or foreign, old or 


young, no woman can be employed as long 
as there is a veteran claimant. This is a 
deliberate going backwards. One of the 
most striking incidents in the development 
of thirty years 
the G. A. R. ignores 


but that, as we have said, 
of 
women to multifarious employments of 
which the old law and practice knew no- 
thing. There were times when the ap 
pearance of a woman in a department of 


is the admission 


the public service was sure to suggest dis 
honorable considerations; the institution 
of the classified 
tive examinations has 
and the extensive admission of women 
to work of all kinds to their 
constitution has been hailed by all sound 


service and 
altered 


com peti- 
all that, 


suited 
patriots as a distinctly upward step in 


Yet the 
for preference in any 


our national history. 
of the 


and all cases, as establishing 


pressure 
“veterans” 
a paramount 
claim from which women are absolutely 
and physically excluded, tends to thrust 
them back to where they were before the 
that the 
but the uncles shall have the prior claim 
with the rulers of our publie service. Is 
the nation prepared to see this brand of in 


war. It is declaring not aunts 


feriority set on its women ? 

Secondly, it is a deliberate exclusion of all 
men who are still in that period of life 
when their services are most likely to be 
useful. 
It may be fairly estimated that the great 
majority of those who were mustered out 


The war ended thirty years ago. 


in August, 1865, were over twenty-five 
years old. Really the line might be 


drawn at some years older with equity; 
but, for the sake of argument, and re 


that there 


membering were some very 
juvenile enlistments even to the last, 
let us say that the fifty-year limit will 


part the veterans from the rest of the na 
1895. The ‘told 
fore, declares that he is to be held, ipso 

for the 
under fifty years 
One would think the mere statement 
of this principle of exclusion and prefer- 


tion in soldier,’’ there 


Jacto, more competent 


any 


public 
service than 


one 


old. 


ence was enough to cast ridicule on i 
To say that the 
and the cities 
that are 
wanted in our public service, including 


+ 
Ll. 


nation and the States 


shall solemnly 


announce 
semi-centenarians especii 
positions of manual labor for which the 
would not be com 
ly « . 
little too absurd. 
Thirdly, the veteran 
that, among men over 


women petitors, 18 a 
theory decla 
fifty 


went to the war is more valuable for 





anv one 


the public service than one who “stayed 
at home.’’ This argument has beer 
directly put in the last few days in the 
Legislature of Massachusetts. That is, 
when we are estimating the value of the 
probable services of those of our fellow 

citizens who are in the decline of life, w 


are not to regard what they are pr g 
themselves to be now, nor what they \ 
proved themselves for thirty years . 
but judge them solely by one short peri 


- 


‘Prhe MM ation. 





perhaps a few months or less in their 


career —-when they belonged to the rising 
generation; that is to say, on a principie 


which cannot possibly g 
of their fitness. 

One eloquent defender of the rights of 
the the Massachusetts 
Legislature “ that when he enlisted in the 


ive any indication 


veteran informed 


war of the Rebellion, he was not asked to 
pass any civil service nor any snivel ser 
vice.”’ It is not probable that any one en 


listing in an would ever be called 


army 
upon to passa civil-service examination. 
But the that 
the heat of the war we accepted enlistments 


very statement shows in 
indiscriminately; and we are now reaping 
the fruit of that want of discrimination in 
such veterans make 


of a 


was antiquated ten years ago shows how 


the exhibitions that 
of themselves. The use sneer that 
little the ‘‘ veteran” has kept 1 
itself 
his arrogant demands. 


It be 


ip with the 


times, and is an argument against 


may anticipated, however, that 


the Grand Army will make very light of 
our argument that women and younger 
men would be excluded It has beet 


more than once urged that as the veterans 


pass off the stage, their sens and daugh 
ters should have equal precedence with 
themselves in other words, that we 


of mi 
that the sons and daughters of 
pron i 
should have the prior claim to 


should establish an order 
bility: 


men who gained 


litary m 


inence in fighting 
ployment and publie pay. If this 
of William the C 


queror and Oliver Cromwell, it 


reviving the 


systen 


is hard te 


savy what would be. Of course, a large 
number of those who press the cause of 
the veteran are careful to savy that a 


they ask is that he shall be 


petent for the work 


etal 
econ 
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not increased in 


that the has 


average i 


will See! mine 


t ness of ore, 


the yvieid per fathom being in 18% about 
the same as in ISt4: nevertheless the 
total output has increased seven times, 
while the cost of production per pound is 
but a fifth of what it was in IS64. Possibly 


it will be argued that wages have been cut 








stitutes competency? Why, the fact that 
he was a veteran; and there they think the 
discussion ought to St 
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verite 


s when they want toshow 


how prices have been depressed by the 
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we find that the produc 
tion of copper increased 97 per cent. in the 
next thirteen years, to 1885. This is ac- 
cording to Sauerbeck’s tables. This in 


scarcity of gold), 


crease was not confined to the United 
States alone. Spain, Portugal, Chili, and 
Germany had their share in it. It wasdur 
ing this period that the great copper mines 
of Montana were brought to light, while 
new discoveries in Arizona and in Canada 
added their quota to the world’s product. 
This enormous output depressed copper to 
about one-half of its former price, and led to 
one of the most disastrous speculations on 
record, When the price had reached what 
was considered its lowest possible point, a 
syndicate in Paris, headed by a very rich 
man named Secretan, conceived the idea 
of buying uv all the copper in the world’s 
markets and contracting for the future 
supply. They began when copper was at 
£40 per ton in London and they carried 
the price up to £85 in a few months. 
This advance stimulated the production 
enormously. The syndicate was obliged 
to buy more than it had expected. To gain 
help it induced a large joint-stock com- 
pany, the Société des Métaux, to join in 
the speculation. After these two concerns 
had taken all they could carry, they in- 
duced a great banking company, the 
Comptoir d’Escompte, to join them in 
‘carrying copper.’’ The output continued 
to increase till one fine day the Secretan 
syndicate, the Société des Métaux, and 
the Comptoir d’Escompte went down in a 
common ruin and the price of copper 
dropped to £35 per ton. Yet nobody 
thought of attributing the fall of copper 
to a scarcity of gold or to the demonetiza- 
tion of silver until the Secretan specula- 
tion had been generally forgotten. 


THE NEW BULGARIA. 
A STRANGE experiment in_ self-govern- 
ment was made when, seventeen years 
ago, the European powers created the 
principality of Bulgaria. The conditions 
seemed to render its success impossible. 
Two millions of peasants, suddenly freed 
from a five-century-long servitude, were 
started in national life with a ready-made 
constitution of which manhood suffrage 
and parliamentary government were the 
principal features. They were ignorant 
and without leaders. 
among them even a family with a claim to 
rule. They had no army, though sur- 


There was not 


rounded by hostile or jealous neighbors, 
and they chose for a rulera young man of 
twenty-two, as inexperienced as them- 
selves. Itis true that the Bulgarians had 
a strong national spirit which the Turks 
had never been able to destroy. They 
were stanchly loyal to their church, and 
ardently attached to the land which they 
cultivated. 
for education had been aroused in them, 
mainly by the efforts of American mis 


Moreover, a singular desire 


sionaries. 
Notwithstanding the 
which these facts undoubtedly gave, any 


encouragement 
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intelligent student of history at that time 
would have been justified in predicting 
the speedy failure of the experiment, 
especially if he could have foreseen the 
events of the following years. Before the 
first decade of their national life had 
passed, these unarmed peasants were 
called upon to repel an unprovoked inva- 
sion. Their victorious leader was ab- 
ducted like the heroine of a dime-novel, 
to be succeeded by one who apparently 
lacks all the best qualities of a ruler. The 
richest part of their country was nearly 
deserted by its inhabitants, who emigrated 
by the tens of thousands to Turkey. And 
the most insidious and determined enemy 
of their independence proved to be the 
Power which had liberated them from 
their bondage. In addition to all this, the 
state has been ruled from the beginning 
by a knot of self-taught officials, the most 
distinguished of whom was the son of a 
peasant. The people at large have been 
generally indifferent to, and have rarely 
availed themselves of, their constitution- 
al rights, while plots, assassinations, in- 
trigues, and corrupt elections have charac- 
terized their political history. 

Under such circumstances it would 
have been remarkable had the Bulgarians 
merely maintained their independence 
and kept intact their constitutional liber- 
ties. They have done this and far more. 
Since 1886 their territory has been in- 
creased one-third by the rich province of 
East Rumelia,whose inhabitants preferred 
union with Bulgaria to the semi-inde- 
pendence granted by the Treaty of Berlin. 
Their finances have been so skilfully 
managed that, at the end of the first 
eleven years of their national life, their 
receipts had exceeded their expenditures 
by six and a quarter million dollars. In 
addition to meeting their ordinary ex- 
penses, they have equipped their army, 
paid for the war with Servia, built rail- 
ways, established a national bank, and 
reduced their debt so that it now amounts 
to only a year and a half’s revenue. 

The increase of the national wealth is 
indicated by the fact that within six years 
they have added more than a million acres 
to their wheatfields, vineyards, and mar- 
ket-gardens; their annual imports have 
increased by more than $2,000,000, while 
their exports have more than doubled. 
The towns which, under the Turk, were 
falling to decay are being rebuilt with 
broad, well-paved streets, lined with 
offices, banks, barracks, and well-stocked 
shops. From one point of view, indeed, 
Bulgaria is to-day in an ideal position. 
Five-sevenths of her people are small 
farmers who own the ground which they 
till, and of the remainder a great propor- 
tion are landed proprietors. Every man, 
therefore, has a strong personal interest 
in the welfare and stability of the state. 
Then there are to be found in it neither 
the very rich nor the very poor. A recent 
traveller and competent observer, Mr. E. 
Dicey, says that in the three and a_ half 
million inhabitants there are not three 
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hundred who have twenty-five thousand 
dollars. On the other hand, there is 
hardly a Bulgarian who depends abso- 
lutely and entirely for his livelihood upon 
his daily earnings, and who has not 
some small income of his own, derived 
from land or houses or cattle. Beggars, 
it is hardly necessary to add, are prac- 
tically unknown. 

This is confessedly the bright side of 
the picture. The peasant still lives ina 
rude hovel hardly fit for his cattle, and is 
content with a diet of bread, garlic, and 
water. He is burdened with debt for his 
land, and with the weight of the taxation, 
which falls almost wholly on the land, the 
Capitulations still being in force. To the 
thrift of the small farmer he joins his jea- 
lousy of foreign capitalists. Too poor him- 
self to build the necessary roads, to ex- 
ploit the mines, and to improve the har- 
bors, he permits the great natural re- 
sources of his country to remain undeve- 
loped because of his unwillingness to bor- 
row money for these purposes. He is too 
ignorant to see the absolute necessity of 
strengthening the state and increasing its 
wealth and power. There is a grave dan- 
ger, indeed, to which he is blind, that 
when the time comes for the Turk to 
leave Europe, Bulgaria will not be in a 
position to secure her rightful share of 
the empire. This condition of ignorance, 
however, it is to be hoped, will pass away 
with this generation, for the extraordi- 
nary desire for education—it might almost 
be termed a passion—which marked the 
last years of their bondage, still prevails. 
These peasants, whose average cost of 
living is four cents a day, who grudge 
every penny spent on internal improve- 
ments, are positively munificent in the 
support of their schools. The annual 
appropriation for public instruction by 
the Sobranye is nearly a tenth of the 
whole budget. Though this apparently 
includes the salaries of the clergy, it ex- 
cludes the sums voted by the separate mu- 
nicipalities for educational purposes. In 
a country where no one, young or old, 
can afford to be idle, education is com- 
pulsory upon children between the ages of 
eight and twelve; and the cleanest cottage 
in the village, the handsomest building in 
the town, according to the testimony of a 
recent traveller, is the schoolhouse. But 
this munificence is not confined to the 
children of their own citizens. With a 
keen farsightedness, as well as a fra- 
ternal generosity, for which it cannot 
be praised too highly, the Sobranye in 
1890 appropriated $600,000 for the sup- 
port of Bulgarian schools in the Turk- 
ish province of Macedonia. Character- 
istic, too, of this enlightened spirit, which 
is the hope of Bulgaria to-day, is the 
fact that when Eastern Rumelia gave 
up its independent existence, the munici- 
pality of Philippopolis, the capital, changed 
the Parliament House into a public li- 
brary 

It is impossible, of course, to foresee 
what time has in store fur this strancely 
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interesting people. The folly or incapacity | anxiety subsided, until the Deputation, which | their intluer n tl nmunity at larg 
1 


of their present leaders may bring disaster | had missed a railroad connection, arrived in | Against such a spirit and s ction, wi 
and the loss of their independence upon | 8" omnibus. Fortunately their number was | unfortunately is ¢ tnd 
. - small 7 } fore as th " P “Oo in the threatening d e! " th sides of tl Atian 
them. But to-day neither Greece, Ruma- | S™#!/, and therefore, as there was room in tl - oN 
; caine tigg- ; ,:_ | very limited space round the stove in the tic, Mr. ¢ t the follow Wise 
nia, nor Servia has the promise of this 
* brary for us, though we were neither a 
‘* peasant state. eae . : , ' 
lited rrespondents nor delegates, we were I whole bod 1» navy be 
urteously admitted. It seems almost like a | Said now put for tl tt ts tria 


A DEPUTATION AT HAWARDEN breach of confidence to describe the scene, it | ii oniy credit bet ant y they hat 

Was So private f ! 
CHESTER, April 16, 1805 I bad several times seen and heard the great | riably attend ¢t possession a x s 

On the very threshold of England there is a | orator in public since I first listened to his | PON SF bbe - 

on Medieval Universities 


spot where the traveller from America can large degree v 
rd Reetor of Edinburgh, } it unt it tl ast 





rest, after a week of tossing by the ocean and 





of shaking by the mighty engines that force, | addressed its students nearly forty vears ag pak y ' 
against wind and wave, the iron shell in whict He had then just delivered one of his marvel MOLo} lv. t . ‘ 
he and its helpless tenants have been cooped lously lucid budget speeches, as Chancellor of | | ie , 
Liverpool, with its docks, its sailors, and its | the Exchequer in Lord Derby’s ministry, and ussert that they ha slWa ‘ 

busy life, is too suggestive of the sea from |} he came almost straight from the Hous , y ha v . ‘ 


which he has escaped. Here, in Chester, | Commons to talk to us as lucidly about the ; ° 
amidst Roman remains, mediwval walls, Tu Middie Ages, its schools, and their system of tot x 

dor houses and shops, cathedral churches, and | teaching At the election | had voted for “ eset usa t pane w 
people who still bear the stamp of their Roman | Thomas Carlyle and against Mr. Gladston = “ : a , , r te 
ancestry, the delight and relief of contrast to | thinking it impossible that the member for Ox 


our American modernism, and to the noise, | ford, and one so deeply imbued with the Eng " ‘ ater shar 


ceaseless motion, and crowding of steamer lish university system, could do justice to thi . , , \ ‘ 
existence are inexpressibly refreshing But | peculiarities of our own, [| little appreciat show w ‘ 
within nine miles of the sleepy little town one | the amazing versatility and the elasticity ‘ 

of the most restless intellects of the human | Mr. Gladstone's mind, or as htt treamt that 

race seeks relief, in his garden and park, from | the day would come when, as member for Mid a . i (™ a 
the turmoil of political strife, and in his li lothian, he would appeal to Scotland as ag yw , 


brary at Hawarden has, in the investigation England for political support lle was t t \ ‘ \ ‘ yivan 


of almost every subject within the ken and | the very prime of life. To-day beis a very i} ts ' ve Aiwa “ 
beyond the ken of the human mind, found re man—so old that it does not need . vn as 
creation from the harassing cares and etm surance that not cl » but the intirmities 


barrassing problems of public life age—failing sight and loss of hearing " v ha . 
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The bills brought in year after year by Irish 
members are either contemptuously rejected, 
This year, 
however, as a result of the report of a select 


or passed over for want of time. 


committee of the House of Commons, the Gov- 
ernment have brought in a bill and carried 
the second reading without a division being 
challenged. The opponents of the bill have so 
far contented themselves with threats that 
they will mutilate it in committee, and, if they 
consider it necessary, that they will have it re- 
jected by the House of Lords. As introduced 
the bill is of the mildest possible character. It 
makes the period for revision of fair rents ten 
years instead of fifteen; it endeavors to give 
effect to the principle first laid down in the 
Land Law of 1881, that tenant farmers are 
not to be liable to rent in respect of improve- 
ments they have made; and it includes certain 
classes of farms that have hitherto been ex- 
cluded from the benefits, such as they are, of 
the Land Law. 

There are several reasons why an amend. 
ment of the present law is urgent. The con 
tinuous fall in price of farm produce has made 
rents fixed ten years ago impossible. The ad- 
mivistrators of the law, and the judges, have 
been drawn exclusively from the classes op- 
posed by tradition, politics, and social circum- 
stances to all reform and concessions to the 
tenant class. The decisions of the courts have 
resulted in the law being interpreted to mean 
the exact opposite of its plain grammatical in- 
tention in some cases, or in leaving it in a 
state of glorious uncertainty. A case recently 
decided by the Court of Appeal (the third 
court hearing the case) illustrates both the un 
fairness and uncertainty of the law as laid 
down by the judges. A short act in 181 al- 
lowed certain leaseholders for long terms to 
have fair rents fixed under the law of 1&8], 
which said that no rent was to be made pay- 
able by tenants in respect of their own im- 
provements. The court of first instance held 
that the tenant of a small farm who had made 
valuable buildings and improvements on it, 
should pay rent ovly for the land as it was be- 
fore the improvements were made. This de- 
cision was immediately reversed by the Land 
Commission, whose chairman is a judge of the 
High Court, receiving a salary of $17,500. The 
rent of the farm was raised from £11 to £18, 
and the principle was laid down that in these 
cases the tenant was to pay as the ‘‘fair rent” 
the full value of the premises, including all 
that he had spent himself. Thus the tenant 
had to pay twice over for any expenditure he 
made on his farm—tirst, in the original out- 
lay, then in interest on this outlay to bis land- 
lord. The more he spent, the higher his rent 
would be. 

Many other cases, similar in principle but 
involving larger values, were decided by the 
Land Commission in the same way; but no ap- 
peal was taken to the highest court, partly be- 
cause of* the great expense of such appeals, 
partly because it was supposed that the judge 
of the Land Commission knew, or ought to 
know, what the law was. The case first men 
tioned, however, reached the High Court of 
Appeal after two years, and the four judges 
who heard the case decided unanimously that 
the Land Commission judge was wrong, and 
that his decision would reduce the act of Par- 
liament to rank absurdity. In a well known 
English case Lord Justice Selwyn once said, 
‘*It is not the duty of a court of law to be as 
tute to find out ways in which the object of an 
act of the Legislature may be defeated,” yet 


this is just what the Irish land courts have | 


been doing for tifteea years. This last decision 
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of the High Court is attributed with much 
probability to the influence of public opinion, 
not to any purer interpretation of the law than 
had prevailed before. 

Another illustration of the vacillating de 
cisions of this court, or of the uncertainty of 
the law, is the case of what are called ‘‘ town. 
parks,” which are excluded from the fair rent 
provisions of the Land Law. These are lands 
not used for actual farming, which, to come 
within the statutory exclusion, must be situ 
ated ‘‘near a town or city.” The court has 
been gradually extending the meaning of the 
term ‘‘town or city” from country villages of 
one thousand inhabitants until last year it 
laid down as the law that ‘‘any collection of 
houses” was a city or town. The lower courts 
readily took this to mean that the smallest ru 
ral hamlet, half-a dozen houses at a cross- 
roads, was a city, and that all land in the im- 
mediate vicinity of such places, though used as 
ordinary farming land, should be excluded 
from the Land Law. The present bill proposes 
to fix two thousand inhabitants as the rule for 
deciding what is a ‘‘town.” Its object is to 
confirm the principles of the Land Law Act 
passed in 1881, which the decisions of the 
judges have reduced almost to a nullity, and 
to set at rest some uncertainties that were 
found in the entire patchwork code of the 
land laws. 

Like every other proposal for reform, the bill 
is denounced by what the chief secretary 
termed an ‘irreconcilable junta” of land- 
lords as confiscation, spoliation, and robbery. 
Though the principle of the bill has been ad- 
mitted by its second reading without a divi- 
sion, opposition to all and every detail is 
threatened in committee. It seems, however, 
almost certain that the bill will pass success- 
fully through the House of Commons, for 
nine-tenths of the Irish members are in favor 
of it, and a good many English Unionist mem. 
bers are likely to support them, recognizing 
both the justice of the proposals and the 
urgency of some reform. It is the rule with 
the House of Lords either to reject Irish bills 
brought in by the Liberal Government, or else 
by amendments to draw their fang teeth and 
defeat their objects. But on this occasion to 
reject or mangle the Land bill will be to drive 
the Conservative farmers into the home-rule 
camp, and justify the Nationalists in saying 
that no Irish reforms can be obtained from 
Parliament at Westminster, however urgent 
their need may be, and although they may be 
approved and demanded by nine-tenths of the 
Irish people. The Lords will therefore be ina 
dilemma: they must accept tbe Land bill, or 
give new life to and furnish fresh arguments 
for the home rule movement. 

The bill is based on a principle the justice of 
which cannot be gainsaid, viz., that it is right 
as between individuals, and for the common 
good, that people should enjoy the fruits of 
their own expenditure, and that the small 
landowning class should not retain the right 
to appropriate to themselves all the value 
added to their estates by their tenants’ out- 
lay on works of permanent benefit and util- 
ity. The English mind has been at last 
convinced that what the landlord does in 
England in the way of equipping farms with 
buildings and all other works required for cul 
tivation, the tenant does in Ireland, and that 
therefore the circumstances and incidents of 
farm tenure in the two countries are wholly 
dissimilar. The battle over the bill wil be 
chiefly confined to the phraseology of the 
clauses which are meant to secure the tenant 


the benefit of his own outlay. Experience has 





shown that it is not so easy as it would seem to 
express in words that cannot and will not be 
misconstrued the plain intention, the admitted 
principle, that an Irish tenant is not to be 
mulcted in rent to his landlord for works and 
expenditure to which the landlord bas never 
contributed a single farthing. 

The partial famine and distress now existing 
in the west of Ireland forces the land question 
specially on the attention of the English Gov- 
ernment. Every day that Parliament sits, the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland is bombarded with 
questions as to what he is doing for the dis- 
tressed population in this or that western 
parish. Forty years ago John Bright said: 
‘* Large votes are annually required to keep 
the people quiet and large votes are annually 
required to keep the people alive.” It is very 
much the same case still, except that the peo- 
ple are fewer and the votes are proportionally 
smaller. Grants and loans of [rish money must 
be made nearly every year to keep the people 
alive and quiet, but the causes of pauperism 
and distress are not removed. If the popula- 
tion was superabundant when Bright spoke, 
it cannot be so now, when it is reduced by one- 
half. Where obvious causes of poverty and 
misery exist, it is absurd to attribute these 
evils to improbable and remote causes. High 
rents and absentee landlords’ who spend no- 
thing on their estates are sufficient to account 
for most of the western poverty. 

Not ten yearsago the Times's correspondent, 
referring to absenteeism as a cause of poverty, 
~vrote, ‘* The western counties are the strong- 
holds of absenteeism. In Mayo, for example, 
nine owners hold upwards of 20,000 acres each, 
and among them draw annually £100,000 from 
this poor western county.” This would be 
quite one-third of the rental of the entire 
county of Mayo. The only expenditure on 
such estates is for agents, bailiffs, and poor- 
rates. The proprietors carry off one-third or 
one-quarter of the gross produce of the land, 
and no return comes back to the district ex- 
cept bundles of rent receipts. No services of 
any kind are rendered by the proprietors in re- 
turn for the revenues they draw from their 
estates. Notwithstanding all the patching 
and tinkering of the land laws during the 
past forty years, it may still be said, in the 
words of Bright, that ‘‘a code of laws exists 
under which it is impossible for the land and 
the people to be brought together, and for in- 
dustry to live in independence and comfort, 
instead of crawling to this House, as it does 
almost annually, to ask alms of the hardwork- 
ing people of England.” 

Bright overlooked the fact that the alms and 
loans granted by the British Parliament come 
from funds supplied by Ireland to the imperial 
revenue. After the Union, overtaxation of 
Ireland led in sixteen years to her complete 
bankruptcy, and since the exchequers of the 
two countries were amalgamated, it is now 
admitted that Ireland’s contribution to the 
imperial revenue has been at least twice as 
much as she should in justice have paid if she 
had been taxed with England in proportion to 
the meaus of the two countries. 

AN IRISHMAN, 


PASQUIER’S MEMOIRS.—XI. 
Paris, April 12, 1895, 
THE sixth volume of the memoirs of Chan- 
ceilor Pasquier has made its appearance. It 
covers the period extending from 1524 to 1830, 
I have been informed that it is the last to ap- 


pear for the present. The Duke d’Audiffret- 
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Pasquier, who is the editor of the Memoirs, | mission consisted in undoing all the work of | a window still shut was from time to tim 
. : : > sha} ) e noise of the distant firin his 
will give no publicity at this time to that | the Revolution, and in bringing the French haken by the noi f the distant firing. 1 


t of th which relates to the reign of archy back nen Bonenet | ee eeomes to teens 5 
part o lem which reiates to the reign ¢ monarchy bac to the times when bossue tion, not a mark of uneasiness I approached 











Louis Philippe, the Revolution of 1848, and the | wrote ‘ La Politique tirée de 1 Feriture Sainte the Dauphin; he gave me a nod of the head 
following years. This pew volume of the The short history of the reign of Charles X without saving a worl After a few moments 
4 ‘History of My Time’ derives its chief inte- | was a perpetual conflict with public opinion . ws “wl mond . thea ri ag ~ a 
rest from the events which prepared the Revo- | and with the Chamber. He fiually confided | room. a few devoted and despairing f . 
lution of 1830, and this Revolution itself. It | the premiership of his Cabinet to M. de Poli truth was very 
opens with the death of Louis XVIII. The | gnac, who prepared the famous Ordonnances A that 
reign of this King had, on the whole, been a | which suppressed the liberty of the press, dis aaaaeial a : : 
happy one ; the prudent and shrewd old mon solved the Chamber, and restricted the suf more alarming, but did not irt tha 
arch had mancuvred artfully between the | frage. The secret was well guarded ; it is the | the door of the roval draw t 
» parties; he had preserved his dignity and the | belief of M. Pasquier that nobody had any va Leegaiag oargpn ~ ba : , be bin ey iy 
dignity of France before Europe. Pasquier | knowledge of the impending coup d'état ex | table he was again silent 
gives curious details about the end of Louis | cept a financier named Ouvrard and a fanati 
| VIET. : cal pamphleteer named Rubichon. This man \s Pasquier says, su A pret . 
‘He was not devout; in his youth he had, it | COUld have had a revelation only from th ae ns es : 
was said, rather Voltairian views, though he | Jesuits. Two months before the publi ation nnot be invented. | , 
kept up appearances. His political situation | of the Ordonnances some Jesuits advised Von | Military school of Saint Vas at 
a number had remained faithful to his cause, | Something was preparing ‘tea Beir ee adie 
; He fulfilled all his religious duties; he | told meso,” says Pasquier, *‘a month after the | S®°¥" f the militar . 
went to church whenever his health allowed | Revolution of July.” Rubichon owed some ineasy, and showed his i ‘ 
himtodoso. . . . In his latter years the money to M. Grefful ‘he thought he would | finally said to hin \ , ' 





nature of his relation with Madam du Cayla : 
was not such as to encourage in him very | acquit himself by giving him good advice. On 
s-rious religious sentiments When his last | Thursday, the 2st, be said to bim: ‘Believe | aaa had appar ns last 1 tw 


moment approached, he expressed no desire to me, the Government is going to strike a great sed | assists t . 
receive any religious help; uobody kuew how : ‘ : ‘ nd assured } ‘ , 
to approach him on the subject. [It would have blow next week ; look cut for yourself accord aig ‘ie , ; 
been a great presumption on the part of the | ingly.” Rothschild, who bad much to cd ce Drogiie was sos . 
Duchess d’Angouléme todoso. It was thought | with the Treasury, knew nothing and was it & word to say ’ 
that Madam du Cayla alone, thanks to the in- ; b 1) this interview. to w 

complete security, as were all the members . 
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| so delicate a chord. She accepted the mission | the diplomatic corps 
and succeeded. The Kivg saw a priest on the The Ordonnances were signed by Charles \ bad fallen into ¢ ras xtra ary 
pod LS of September 15; be received the | on Sunday, after mass, at Saint-Cloud. They - $ ys s ‘ 
Communion and the last sacrament. He was winititove ee 
fully conscious. The great almoner did not | &PPeared the next day in the Montfewr, in |" ee re 
perform the ceremony well: the King correct Paris there was general stupefaction I Pasq eves wv 
ed him with a strong and almost angry voice, King start<d early for Rambouillet, and, after nt of a mission of ¢ Duk M 
\ te ling him what he had to do This BCEVIOG | davis hunting. selurned ta Saint Cloud onl st was rg 1 as 
rendered by Madam du Cayla explains the . - me ‘ 
position which she maintained at court, and | 12 the evening. Paris was early in a great fer- a “ 
how the Duchess d’Angouléme not only tole- | mentation, and the f all the troops | the resistance to t . . ; 
rated her, but even showed her a certain kind in Paris was given to Marshal Marmont forming a new (a t It was 
ss Duke of Ragusa. Toe blindness of t King ut Paris was v Q \ 
It must be understood that Madam du | and of the ‘Cabinet was such that no mi . t ary gover nt ta 
Cayla (so, at least, | have always* heard) was | ¢ iry precautions of anv sort bad been taken f the Hot le Ville Lia t ’ a 
not the mistress of the old and invalid King; | and no forees were marebing on the capital their friends were t mast t sit 
she was merely a favorite, a persona grat/ssi Polignac felt sure that there would be n 2 ri Unfetter Qs 5, M afl vas 
ma, with whom he liked to talk very freely, | ous trouble. Here is the account of an eve f wing out his designs. | ialw 
and who charmed him by her grace, her esprit, | witnessof the evening of July 28 in the draw under his pat x t 
and her manners. The relation was very in- | jpg-room at Saint-Cloud. wl ; h Pasquier re | Pers sent to t S 
nocent ; it nevertheless created much jealousy | Jates in extens writers t Na MM. 17 
| and envy in the court circle. a ee ee ee ee YE ee Migt ud be the f lat 
Louis XVIIL. died on September 16, 1824; | eleven, it is impossible to describe my feelings | Paper. favorable to t ans 
his successor was very different from him in | in the court of the chateau It was lighted as wave the signal, w h Was apsw 
every respect—narrow-minded, the very type | Usual: re or less; the windows | y 
of those émigrés of whom it was said that — Pee a aS eee Phe | : 
they had learned nothing and forgotten no. n th walk, like people ‘ . tot aml I 
thing. Louis XVIII, infirm, unable to appear ho come t th the ¢ x ja " s 
on horseback, dragging himself with ditliculty after a | ——— Se oH * «hay x , taik a Nas arras s 
~ | ever, was incessantly heard in lirect 
from one room to another, was nevertheless | Paris. What do | sav They became mor spoke of M. de Mortema 
very imposing. He had much esprit and a | distinct, and at times there w as mixed up wit wi he was the t put fore 
wonderful memory. Strangely erough, com- | them the lugubrious sound of the toes ‘ | the names of the Duke ‘ f the Dau 
p “eee : aa ine —_ Pos stopped a moment under the peristyle { the , aa ; ; ot ; 
be ing after the most active ruler and captain | palace. Valets were sprawling on the benches, 1 t y I \ 1 | 
who ever existed, Louis XVIII. was adopted | talking carelessly of tbe figbting in Paris ¢ v, whic t pr : iivantayes 
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ligent, politically speaking. He was born a | absolutely nothing I then decided to enter | that the Duke d'Orléans should be appcinted 
century too late, and entirely misundersto t dra WiDg-roou I advanced slowly near tenant General of th ngdom, and that 
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entirely transformed by new legislation and | der inpoved } sens t a word is \ deputation was sent to the Duke @Orléar 
new administrative methods. He had become | sued from his lips, except on the subject of the | with this important resolution [ was pa 
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entresol, knocked on the window and made me 
a sign to come up. I found him in a great 
state of excitement. He spoke at once of the 
Duke @Orléans. ‘They are going,’ said he, ‘to 
use him, and put him forward. He can play 
a fine and great rdle; but will he understand 
the situation ? Will he know that above all 
he must negotiate ?’”’ He evidently wished to 
be the negotiator; he would not hear of the 
Duke dOrléans accepting the title of Lieu- 
tenant - General — Commander of Paris was 
enough; he had written in this sense a letter 
to Mme. Adelaide, the King’s sister, which he 
showed to Pasquier and sent to Neuilly. 

Charles X. remained inert at Saint-Cloud. 
When this untenable position was threatened, 
he retired to Rambouillet. Versailles was al- 
ready in insurrection, as well as Saint-Ger- 
main. The Duke d'Orléans received at the Pa- 
lais Royal the committee of the Deputies, who 
offered him the dignity and power of lieuten- 
ant-general. Hedid not think at that moment 
of a higher title. He had not conspired against 
the Restoration, though he had disapproved 
its policy. In revolutionary times minutes be- 
come hours and hours become days. Louis- 
Philippe had soon to choose between the pro- 
clamation of a republic, which certainly would 
have sent him as well as his family into exile, 
and the acceptance not of a mere general lieu- 
tenancy, but of the crown. He was to be a 
king or to follow Charles X. into exile. It is 
not difficult to imagine through what mental 
struggles he had to pass during those eventful 
days which followed the departure of Charles 
X. from Saint-Cloud to Rambouillet. Once he 
had made his choice, he did not hesitate. He 
went in person to the Hotel de Ville, through 
the barricades, accompanied by Laflitte, Ben- 
jamin Constant, and a few Deputies. He found 
Lafayette on the steps, who embraced him. 
He was not yet King, but a barrier had now 
been thrown between him and Charles X. 
which nothing could remove. Charles X. had 
ceased to reign, and Lafayette had proclaimed 
that Louis Philippe was ‘‘the best of repub- 
lics.” Pasquier’s chapters on all these events, 
and on the beginnings of the new monarchy, 
possess a thrilling interest. 


Correspondence. 
THE DECADENCE OF THE GRAND 
ARMY. 
To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: | do not wish to traverse so much the 
truth as the justice of what is said in the Na- 
tion of April 25 about the Grand Army. So 
far back as 1867 it was neither unnatural nor 
uncommendable that nen who had then but 
lately passed out of the military life, should 
wish to found some sort of a civic organization 
by means of which they could still hold to- 
gether and live again, in a kind of fashion, 
their interesting past. At that time, too, 
the motto chosen, ‘ Fraternity, Charity, and 
Loyalty,” had, in each of its members, a real 
meaning. Andif your space permitted, I think 
I could demonstrate that the qualification for 
membership was not too broadly based in mak- 
ing honorable service in the Union army or 
navy, in any capacity or for any length of 
time, the test of eligibility, and leaving it to 
the official record, as contained in the War or 
Navy Department, to decide, in any case, 
Whether the requirement of honorable service 
had been met 
My experience with the Grand Army dates 





back to 1870, by which time the politicians had 
fixed their attention upon the organization, 
and had begun to see what could be made out 
of it in the way of party and personal advan- 
tage to themselves. This exploitation of the 
Grand Army for purposes foreign to it brought 
it to the verge of a dissolution from which it 
was saved by the exertions of men who loved 
the organization for its own and its true self. 

As to the pension abuses, such as they may 
be, they began with the Arrears act which Pre- 
sident Hayes weakly signed against the strong 
opposition of Senator Sherman, then the most 
prominent member of his Cabinet. This the 
President did, not for the Grand Army or be- 
cause of the Grand Army, but because the De- 
mocratic and Republican parties were running 
a neck-and-neck race for the ‘soldier vote”; 
a very small part of that vote being enrolled 
in the Grand Army. It was the Arrears act 
that opened the flood-gates, and I have some 
particular reasons for believing that those who 
passed the act, and those who were connected 
in every degree with its approval, had a tolera- 
bly fair appreciation of the consequences; but 
when ever was an enduring public interest al- 
lowed to stand in the way of a present political 
advantage, when politicians saw the advan- 
tage, and saw also that, if a recoil came, they 
could evade the responsibilities for their party 
and themselves? I submit that if you will 
bring your censure of the pension laws and ad- 
ministration, of the last fifteen years or so, to 
the test of reason, you will lay the blame not 
on the Grand Army, but on that bad working 
of our political system that throws the public 
offices and the powers of Government into the 
least worthy and capable hands, and leaves the 
better people to indifference or despair, except 
when they rise in revolt against some abuse 
that has grown too scandalous or oppressive to 
be borne. If the pension allowances ever reach 
the unbearable stage, they, too, will be over- 
thrown in the usual manner, the just and un- 
just suffering alike. 

Meanwhile, the readers of the Nation might 
like to hear from the lips of an honest and ef- 
ficient official of the Pension Bureau how the 
system works, He said to me a few days ago: 
‘‘Under Gen. Raum a feeling pervaded the 
oftice that our business was to allow pensions 
in every case where an excuse could be made 
for allowance, while under Judge Lochren the 
feeling is that pensions must be disallowed if 
possible ; so that we are now rejecting merito- 
rious cases where formerly we allowed those 
without merit.” 

Iam one of the Grand Army men who be- 
lieve that the pension roll and the list of pen- 
sion applications could and should be over- 
hauled, so as to remove the unworthy and let 
in the worthy. But toask the Grand Army of 
the Republic to lift itself higher than other 
people or other organizations is asking too 
much of human nature. The ‘old soidier” 
has had it dinged into him for nearly twenty 
years past that his fair ‘‘salvage” for rescu- 
ing the country from shipwreck is vastly more 
than his wildest dreams of pensions and places, 
and if you want him to “let up on his un- 
fortunate country,” you must have a propa- 
ganda to enlighten him, as you are now pre- 
paring to enlighten those affected with the sil- 
ver craze. And if you will stop to consider 
that those who darken counsel are our national 
governors, may you not conclude that a re- 
form Congress, if it could be effected, would 
save the people so much that 160,000,000 
for pensions would not be worth talking about 
with the same breath ? 

The Grand Army is composed of elderly 








men. If they have been overpastured by your 
politicians, make your politicians dispasture 
them, and don’t scold or rail at them for act- 
ing just as nine-tenths of the readers of the 
Nation would act in their place. If they have 
fallen below the average morality or patriot- 
ism of the nation, their condition is more like- 
ly to be aggravated than amended by such hot 
and sweeping words as those of Col. Waring, 
who, I hope, will stay in office long enough to 
show what municipal government is on the 
anti-Tammany plan. C.F. B. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 27, 1895. 





MANUAL TRAINING VERSUS MILI- 
TARY DRILL. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sirk: An editorial in the Nation of April 11 
on the subject of compulsory military drill in 
the public schools strikes a responsive chord 
in the hearts of all those who feel, with you, 
that the precious opportunity offered to those 
schools should indeed be used more effectively 
for ‘‘instruction in good manners, in the arts 
and love of peace, and in ambition to make 
the country decent and habitable instead of 
feared.” With this thought in mind, some of 
us are taking comfort and hope in an awaken- 
ed and critical interest in the possibilities of 
manual training as a moral and civilizing in- 
fluence in these schools. 

Dr. Hanford Henderson, however (principal 
of the Northeast Manual Training School of 
Philadelphia), in two timely articles in the 
Popular Science Monthly (November, 1804, and 
April, 1895), calls attention to the need of more 
educational methods in manual training, 
which, he says, is to-day ‘‘entering a new phase, 
and enlarging into a kingdom” ‘‘through the 
recognition of its psychological import.” Dr. 
Henderson, who is a profound student of his 
subject, states his belief that manual train- 
ing, with adequate means, should lead ‘in- 
exorably to health, vitality, integrity, good- 
ness, and happiness,” and he regards it as ‘‘ the 
herald of a coming education.” Dr. Hender- 
son, however, recognizes the fact that the pos- 
sibilities of this hopeful factor in education 
‘are merely foreshadowed in our present 
clumsy exercises.” 

Some of your readers will perhaps be inte- 
rested to know that an effort is being made to 
improve upon the methods of the past, in Bos- 
ton, where a course of manual training (with 
tools) is being worked out, whose exercises are 
based upon a ‘‘recognition of their psycho- 
logical” as well as their physiological and 
ethical import. An opportunity for the study 
of these methods, as well as of the general 
problem of manual training, is offered in free 
training classes for teachers, now being car- 
ried on in Boston by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw. 
Those interested in the practical value of this 
work would do well to visit the Massachusetts 
State reformatory at Concord, whose officers 
testify that the moral influence of this train- 
ing of boys has never been equalled by any 
methods known to them. One officer of the in- 
stitution has even expressed to the writer his 
desire to place his own sons in the convict 
classes, unless the same opportunity were soon 
to be offered to them in the public schools of 
the town.—I am sir, truly yours, 

A. W. FISKE. 

MILTON, Mass., April 18, 18¥5. 





MUNICIPAL-REFORM METHODS IN 
CHICAGO, 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: Those of your readers who are study- 
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ing the methods pursued by organizations 
working for municipal reform may be in- 
terested in the manner in which the ward 
councils of the Civie Federation of Chicag: 
made the fight for better politics before our 
recent city election. 

For purpose of illustration, the thirteenth 
ward is taken. Here as elsewhere the nomi 
nating conventions of the leading parties were 
held so late that, after it became apparent 
that the Federation could support neither the 
Republican nor the Democratic candidate for 
alderman, there was no time to put an Inde- 
pendent in the field, the time limited by law 
for the filing of the necessary petition having 
expired, and the nominee of the People’s party 
was consequently endorsed. An active cam- 
paign of a week was waged, four public meet- 
ings were held, and twenty thousand circulars 
were distributed. The result showed that, 
while the overwhelming straight Republican 
vote carriedeverything before it, some fifteen 
hundred voters were, in all probability, led by 
the work of the Federation to support Mr. 
Wilson, giving him in all twenty-five hundred 
votes—a respectable showing, though still far 
below the number required to elect. The prin 
cipal circular issued by the Federation is 
unique in Chicago ward politics. In part it 
is as follows.- -Respectfully . 

LEE F. ENGLISH 

CuHicaGo, April 24, 1895 

* The policy of the Civic Federation in ward poli 
tics is briefly set forth in the following, quo 





a circular letter addressed by the Central Council to 
the ward councils: 

“**When the candidates of both parties are good 
men, use no official influence to secure the electior 
of either. If one candidate is good and the othe: 
bad, endorse the good one. irrespective of party 
Where both candidates are so objectionable t 
decent man cannot vote for either without feeling 
himself thereby disgraced, you should seek by every 


right means to unite public sentiment and secure 


the nomination of a right-minded, honorable man." 


“John W. Utesch, Republican, candidate f 


election {as alderman}, has, from the date of his 


entry into the City Council down to Febr 
1895, consistently voted for every questior 


linance 





objectionable ore ch has been ad 





may be seen in part by reference to the 


proceedings of the Council of the following dates 


‘** Previous to hiselection two yearsago Mr, Utes 
was in the business of grocer, which he has sit 
given up, and he is now understood to be a 
fessional politician, : 

* We find that the Democratic candidate, Chris 
topher Peterson, is a saloon-keeper at 350 Deart 
Street and 316 State Street, and a persistent off 


seeker. We 





as more unfit for the position of alderman than M 


tesch, if that be poss 

















‘Hiram A. Wilson, t Ss ca 1 
derman, is a native of kK State s 
resident of Illinois twer s 
cago sixteen years, working at his trade as ca 
He hag never held a political 
didate, and was selected by his party for this 
for his qualifications of sobriety, industry, a 
tegrity. , 

* The Thirtieth Ward Counc f th 
tion, therefore, in view of the sit 
above, have endorsed the candidacy of Hira \ 
Wilson, and urgently recommend that cit sw 
have the good of the community at hea 
the time their party : ations, v . 
port, not to any party ut an Ww ‘ ~ 
represent their Interests 

‘*We also advise all voters wha 
condition, to vote for the > f 

thus secure + 
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Though now an historical novel, its missionary 
usefulness has no visible term in view of the 
persistency of color prejudice (Lee & Shepard), 
We can but mention a new translation of ‘ Paul 
and Virginia,’ by Melville B. Anderson (Chica- 
go: A.C. MeClurg & Co.), and one of Daudet’s 
Fromont Junior and Risler Senior,’ by Ed- 
ward Vizetelly (Philadelphia; Lippincott); 
strange companions on one shelf. 

The third of Mrs. Constance Garnett’s trans- 
lations of the novels of Turgenetf is ‘On the 
Eve? (Macmillan). Its defects are those which 
we pointed out in the case of the first, * Rudin,’ 
In the effort to match idioms, style is lost sight 
of, and the result is too frequently a mixture 
of colloquial and literary expression, such as a 
foreigner to English might lapse into. Think 
of the heroine “tidying” her hair, for example. 
Action and plot count for so little, relatively, 
in Turgeneff's masterpieces, and are so easily 
forgotten, that if the aroma and poetry are 
missed by the translator, almost all is lost. 

Whatever bears the name of Adolf Harnack 
is to be regarded with respect, yet we scarce 
see the object in translating his lecture on 
‘Monasticism: its Ideals and History’ (Chris- 
tian Literature Co.). The subject is much too 
vast to be adequately treated in the com- 
pass of less than a hundred small pages, and 
the treatment unfortunately is verbose as well 
as insufficient. The reader is constantly in the 
hope of being on the verge of something con 
crete and definite, but this hope as constantly 
vanishes in a wilderness of words representing 
the inner consciousness of the lecturer rather 
than the external facts of his theme. He 
inisses entirely the one central idea of monas 
ticism, that in its essence it is irredeemably 
salfish ; its object is to secure the salvation of 
the individual regardless of his duties to his 
fellows, and of the second great commandment 
to love thy neighbor as thyself. It is only in 
so far as it has proved false to this idea that it 
has been of service either to the Church or to 
maokind. It is remarkable that so well-in- 
formed a writer as Harnack should have fallen 
iuto the error of describing Loyola as the first 
who realized the possibilities of monasticism 
in strengthening and extending the authority 
of the Church. Doaiinic realized this three 
hundred yearsearlier and performed the same 
service as did Loyola, The theory of both was 
the same; the differences were in details, caused 
chiefly by the change in the environment and 
by the fact that Dominic had a scholastic and 
Loyola a military training. 

Arthur Ogle, writer of the Stanhope Essay at 
Oxford for 1893, describes, in what he calls a 
‘Study in Criticism,” the opinions and career 
of ‘The Marquis d’ Argenson’ (London: T. Fish- 
er Unwin; New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons). 
His special aim is to show that a careful ex- 
amination of D’Argenson’s Journal would serve 
to correct the harsh judgments of that states- 
man’s management of French foreign affairs 
from 1744 to [747 pronounced by the Duke de 
Broglie and M. Zevort, the only historians who 
have recently devoted much attention to this 
phase of the history of France. Mr. Ogle does 
not seem to have made out his case. Even his 

own eulogistic description of D’Argenson 
leaves the reader with the impression that 
IY Argensons policy was more ambitious than 
wise. Had Mr. Ogle devoted a few lines here 
and there to contemporary history, kis hero's 
career would’ have gained in meaning and the 
essay in clearness. The style, too, is uneven, 
at times becoming inflated and sensational, as 
when, speaking of Frederick the Great's return 
to Berlin before the Saxon campaign of 1745, 


the author writes: ** His sword had clicked 
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again in the scabbard, his hand had fallen 
nerveless from the hilt, when suddenly a stray 
word let fall at a dinner-table by Count Briihl 
was conveyed carefully to Berlin; tensely the 
fingers closed on the hilt, the sword leapt forth 
again bare and terrible, and at the end of a 
three weeks’ campaign, which we cannot even 
read of now without dancing eyes and ting- 
ling blood, the lion of Brandenburg entered 
Dresden.” 

Laymen and archeological students alike 
will welcome the translation of Helbig’s 
‘Guide to the Public Collections of Classical 
Antiquities in Rome’ (Leipzig: Baedeker), of 
which the first volume has just appeared. It 
is based upon the German edition of 1891, but 
this has undergone a thorough revision by the 
author, with whom the translator, Mr. J. F. 
Muirhead (well known here as the editor of 
Baedeker’s ‘ United States’) has done his work 
in close connection. The present volume treats 
of the Vatican, Capitoline and Lateran Mu 
seums witb the Palazzo dei Conservatori. The 
name of Helbig is to scholars a sufficient gua- 
rantee of the worth of this book. Others may 
be assured that in using it, as in using the 
chapters on art in Baedeker’s ‘Greece and 
Rome,’ they are following the words of a 
master. 

Prof. S. B. Platner’s ‘Bibliography of the 
Younger Pliny’ is a work that will be of great 
service to students and lovers of that delight 
ful letter-writer. It includes lists of over 250 
editions, as many titles of works and articles 
on Pliny, and nearly a hundred translations of 
him into various languages. Such _ biblio 
graphies are most welcome both to collectors 
and to teachers in charge of courses of re 
search or ‘‘ seminaries” in our colleges, and it 
is to be hoped that their number will increase. 
The present pamphlet is a reprint from the 
Western Reserve .University Bulletin for 
April, 1895. 

Mr. W. E. Hoyle, compiler of the admirably 
arranged and neatly printed classified and in- 
dexed catalogue of books and pamphlets in 
the Library of Manchester Museum, England, 
deprecates criticism on the ground that he is 
not a professional librarian. But really the 
only criticism we should make of his work is 
in the hyper-professionalism of the Dewey- 
Cutter book-marks, which are stated in the 
preface to have made their way into three 
other English institutions, We observe, by 
the bye, that Signor Chilovi, director of the 
National Central Library at Florence, praises, 
in his Bollettino for March 31, the practice of 
the Smithsonian Institution in accompanying 
each of its publications with a leaf bearing 
the thrice-printed title of the work for ready 
insertion in the subject-and author catalogue 
and in the list of accessions. 

The most notable thing in the New England 
Historical and Genealogical Register for 
April is the inserted slip announcing that this 
will be the last year of Mr. Waters’s ‘* Genea- 
logical Gleanings in England,” ‘‘unless con- 
siderably more money shall be received before 
July.” Subscriptions to any amount may ba 
sent to Mr. John Ward Dean, No. 18 Somerset 
Street, Boston. This announcement may well 
strike a chill in those who have turned eagerly 
and first of all to these Gleanings in each quar- 
terly issue of the Register, and who remember 
both the brilliant and the less showy but not 
less sure discoveries of Mr. Waters by which 
the New World biood has been connected with 
the Old. We sincerely hope that the best- 
equipped explorer who ever yet attempted 
this bridging of the Atlantic will be sustained 
a while longer. His wills this mouth relate to 





Burgess, Phippen, Pitt, Chaplin, Gould, and 
many other families. An English contributor, 
Mr. Phillimore, continues his contributions to 
a knowledge of the Garfields of England, 
whose habitat was near Rugby in Northamp- 
tonshire and Warwickshire. They were most- 
ly small yeomen and husbandmen, but some 
gained wealth as merchants in London. Con- 
nection with our American Gartfields is not yet 
established. 

M. René Doumic, in the Revue Bleue and in 
the course of an article on Gabriele d’ Annunzio 
(of whom it has more than once been ques- 
tion in these columns), says that the Italian 
author has become as much the mode in Paris 
as was Tolstoi a few years ago. Count Mel- 
chior de Vogiié, who introduced the Russian 
novelists to the French public, has performed 
the same office for their [talian brother. The 
Revue de Paris publishes a translation of an 
early novel of D’Annunzio’s. ‘ L’lnuocente’ ap- 
pears in the Temps uncer the title of ‘ L’In- 
trus,’ while ‘I! Trionfo della Morte’ appears, 
or is about to appear, in French dress in the 
Revue des Dewr Mondes. 


—A correspondent writes: 


“In a note concerning Seiler’s book show- 
ing by the etymology of borrowed words 
the things which Germans have borrowed 
from abroad, you remark that ‘we call a 
fowl which is a native of the western hemi- 
sphere a turkey, while the French seek its 
origin in India (Vinde), aud the Germans in 
Calcutta (Kalkutischer Hahinj. These names 
have been a puzzle to all lexicographers 
and have not been clearly accounted for by 
any, while they seem to imply an ignorance 
which may not have existed. You take it for 
granted that the givers of them did not know 
the fowl to be a native of the western hemi- 
sphere. The fact is, that when the names were 
given America was held to be a section of Asia, 
while India or Turkey still stood in the minds 
of the namers for all Asia more fully than we 
of the United States now stand for Americans. 
The turkey came to Europe from a part of 
America which still derives its name from In 
dia, and the French called that fowl @lnde 
because they received it from the West Indies 
(Indies Occidentales), or from America (see 
Littré, s. v. Dinde: *etym. de et Jnde [Améri- 
que; PAmérique fut @abord nommeé Inde}’). 
No thought of our India. As for Germans, 
in seeking a name for the stranger who was 
to push their goose from her stool, they 
could not look to Calcutta, which had 
no existence till long afterward. Their 
pame came from Calicut, a thousand miles 
away. Before Columbus had sighted the 
Amevican main, Da Gama bad landed in that 
Asiatic city. It was natural to call the tur- 
key by the name of the port to which that 
fowl would be brought from the American 
province for export. Viewing Turkey and 
Tartary as essentially one, and also indissolu- 
ble from America, it was to be expected that 
the English would take a name for the new 
fowl from the predominant state of Asia and 
not from an outlying corner of it. Accord- 
ing to Winsor (‘Columbus,’ p. 616), it took a 
full century for the entangk ment of the coasts 
of Asia and America which Columbus had 
imagined, to be practically eradicated from 
maps. English, French, and Germans knew 
that turkeys were discovered in Mexico by 
Cortez in 1518, but Mexico was in trans-Gan- 
getic India. The English may have believed 
that, as Fuller states (‘Wortbies’ i., p. 451), 
bluff Hal had eaten turkey in 1519. They may 
have seen it earher as a rarity brought by 
Cabot from Newfoundland. But that island 
belonged to the Grand Cham of Asia. They 
must have named it afterthe Asiatic Power 
just then striding to universal empire ratber 
than after its unknown Mexican or northern 
coasts. It would seem, then, that the French 
did not seek a name in our India, bor the Eng 
lish in our Turkey; least of all did the Ger- 
mans in Calcutta. While the hemisphere in 
which the turkey had his native habitat is 
now Western, it was Eastern when that fowl 
received its names in Christendom.” 


—Inthe current number of the Architectu- 
ral Record Prof, W,. H. Goodyear treats ina 
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novel way the interesting subject of curves in 
the longer lines of ancient architecture. The 
title of his article, ‘‘The Origin of Greek 
Horizontal Curves,” is curiously non descrip- 
tive of what is to follow, and the paper itself 
is written in very awkward English and with 
a contempt which almost seems wilful for the 
great virtue of consecutiveness in reasoning 
and in presentation of the subject. The paper 
is important, however. It contains an account 
of the discovery and the measuring of the 
curves and the sloping lines of the Parthenon, 
by Pennethorne, Hofer and Scbhaubert and 
Penrose, and mentions the little-known fact 
that Mr. Pennethorne discovered in 1833, and 
announced in his book forty years later, the 
existence of curves in the horizontal lines of 
the temple at Medinet Habu. The author's 
own contributions to knowledge in this unfa- 
miliar field are contained in bis account of 
measurements made in other Egyptian build 
ings, at Karnak, Luxor, and Edfu, and in the 
famous and often cited building at Nimes, the 
largest Roman temple except the round Pan 
theon which has kept its roof and its general 
outline for us, and the best-preserved Roman 
building we have, always with the same excep 
tion: the Maison Carrée. In this familiar 
friend of travellers and theme of writers 
and students he bas found curves where 
straight lines had always been assumed—in 
the entablature, in the line of bases of the en- 
gaged columns, and in the stylobate on which 
those columns rest. The curves observed and 
verified by Prof. Goodyear are, however, in 
horizontal planes, not, like those of the Par- 
thenon stylobate, so carefully set forth by Mr. 
Penrose, rising vertically, or nearly so, from 
the ends toward the middle. \ horizontal 
curve in the seemingly level sky-line of a long 
building will of course produce the effect of 
up-and-down curvature when the spectator is 
placed on a much lower or a much higher 
level. And it is this which is the chief and 
most important series of facts which Mr. Good 
year has to announce. It is indeed important, 
and a great step in a progress toward full 
knowledge of a subject as yet little under 
stood. 


—The State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
is jubilant over a vote of the Legislature on 
April 18, appropriating 180,000 for the preser 
vation and accommodation of the Society's 
collections. This sum is simply for the ere 
tion of a fire-proof building, a site for this and 
surrounding space sufficient to insure safety 
from fire being freely given by the University 
This Wisconsin Society, organized in 1549, is 
not a year younger than the State. Its local 
habitation was first a corner in the Territorial 
capitol, then a disused prayer-meeting room— 
then half a church basement. In 1866, before 
the completion of the State capitol, it was in 
stalled in its three largest apartments except 
the legislative halls. Ten years ago a wing 
was added, largely for its use, to the State ed 
fice, but this addition proved a disappoint 
ment. Architecturally it was not adapted t 
the needs of the Society, and it was so poorly 


built that it fell down in construction, killing 
several persons. The accumulations are fast 
outgrowing their quarters, and their weight 
threatens a collapse: Worst of all, the hist 
cal wing, itself by no means fire-pro al 
the main body of the capitol where tt are 
lessness of any one in a bundred employees 
would precipitate a ynflagration, are as 
closely joined as the Siamese twins S 

a catastrophe has been already re tha 
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much bibhograpbical matter, is now in press 
An alphabetical catalogue of seven volumes, 
including pamphlets, has been printed, and 
also several finding lists, as of works relating 
to the civil war, ete. A card catalogue is also 
‘completed. Twelve octavos filled with « 
tions regarding tbe State's history have been 
published. In the museum are portraits of 
more than a hundred prominent pioneers, stil 
more specimens of prehistoric pottery, Indian 
relics illustrative of aboriginal life, and a trea 
sure of copper implements which, when ex 
hibited at the Philadelphia centennial, was ad 
judged the best in the world 
The third volume of Mr. Conway's ‘ Writ 
ings of Thomas Paine’ (Putoams) shows ** ¢ 
mon Sense” deep in political agitation an 
speculation, first in England and tl n 
France. Against the prosecutions set on foot 
against him in England he protests vig isl 
reiterating the | i nelusions f his 
Rights of Man,’ and valiantly attacking 
*placemen and pensioners,” with Burke as 
their idol. With the American experience 
fresh in his memory, he naturally lays great 
stress upoo a constitution; and it was wt } 
was deep in his expositions to the nyglish 
the advantages of the American for f \ 
ernment that he was called to Frar a 
en” anda member of the Conven Mr 
Conway's industry has brought t x i 
number of interesting papers prepared at . 
time and during Paine’s i nment Aft 
his release were penned the notori 
letter to Washington and t two pan : 
‘Decline and Fall of the English Svwste f 
Finance ' and * Agrarian Justice,” b I 
ed for Envuglish sul] tiot Ret z 
America, Paine wrote a series of letters to t 
Citizens of the United States,” valual { 
the sidelight they cust on Revolu ul $ 
tory We I t tl k Mr. ¢ Wav's 
thusiasm has him t what ay 
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the faction opposed to 


rally fell under his Any accusa 
tion in such trout s times would be sufficient 
to throw him into prison, and an American 
Minister ld properly uy question the ke 
galitv of the act and ask that Pa be given a 
fair trial Indeed t hardiv t 
pleaded when the w a tvrant was 
prem That Morris reat personal dati 
himself i deliberately t this 
prisonment and carry ! bh. ts t 
and is not proved by tl i nts. Tha 
Washington Was a \ t sev 
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We have received 


from Westermann & 
Co. the first of aseries of treatises on the oldest 
** Mappemundi,” edited by Dr. Konrad Miller 
of Stuttgart. 
cover a comparison of the most significant 


The publication is intended to 


world-maps now existing which are of earlier 
date than the fourteenth century, making it a 
convenient companion to Nordenskidld’s great 
This initial issue 
concerns the different codices of the comment 
on the Apocalypse written by the Spanish 
monk Beatus in the latter part of the eighth 
century, a treatise of interest to the students 
of the early cartography because there often 


atlas of engraved maps. 


goes with it a world-map, varying 


g, of course, 
with the date of each particular transcript of 
the comment. Davezac, twenty-five years ago, 
had unearthed twenty-two of these codices in 
different parts of Europe; but Miller has in- 
creased the roll to thirty, mainly dating back 
to the interval between the tenth and thir- 
teenth centuries. Ten of these have the world- 
map, and of these only three have before been 
known. He gives the first place to one now 
annexed to the St. Sever Codex in the great 
Paris Library. When this manuscript was re- 
ceived from the Marquis de Paulmy’s collec- 
tion in 1790, the map was lacking, but seventy- 
five years later it was recovered by Davezac, 
though at the time he did not recognize its 
connection with the St. Sever manuscript. 
Dr. Miller now gives us for the first time a 
full-sized facsimile in colors of this interesting 
map, and we read the legends clearly in his 
reproduction, which could not be done either 
in the representation given by Cortambert in 
1877, or in the photographic copy published in 
1883. The reproduction given by Kretschmer 
more recently in the great atlas published by 
the Berlin Geographical Society is a mere 
sketch, but it serves a good purpose in that 
collection among a series of world-maps of the 
Middle Ages. There is no branch of histori- 
cal study receiving greater impetus from the 
fast-developing processes of reproduction than 
the study of the older maps. 


SIMPKINSON’S LAUD, 


Life and Times of William Laud, Archbishop 
of Canterbury. By C. H. Simpkinson, M.A., 
Balliol College, Oxford, Rector of Farnham 
and Examining Chaplain to the Lord Bishop 
of Winchester. With portrait. 

IS8t4. S8vo, pp. viii, 307, 


London: 

Murray. 
NOTHING can be less true than Carlyle’s say- 
ing that Charles I. dealt 
at flunkeyism a blow of which it has gone 
about sick ever since, On 
lunkeyism more manifestly thriven. 
Charles, like James IL, 


the execution of 


few things has 
Had 
died in exile, he would 
never have been Charles the martyr, Churches 
would never have been dedicated to bim as a 
saint, nor would many copies of ‘ Eikon Basi- 
like’ have been sold. So with Laud. Had he 
been allowed to end his days in impotency and 
peace, the anniversary of his death would 
never have been commemorated, as it was the 
other day, by the High Church party, with 
solemn services and processions, nor would a 
panegyrical Life of him by Mr. Simpkinson 
have appeared. His execution, after a delay 
which doubled its cruelty, and with hardly a 
pretence of law, was the act of the morose 
Presbyterians, English and Scotch, the gloomy 
hour of whose ascendancy it marks. It was 
one of the worst deeds of the Civil War. 
Macaulay's portrait of Laud is in bis usual 
vein of rhetorical 


eXaggeration, It depicts 
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as ‘“‘hungering for Puritans to pillory and 
mangle,” as ‘performing grimaces and an- 
tics in his cathedral,” and ‘‘keeping a Diary 
which can never be seen without forgetting 
the vices of his heart in the imbecility of his in- 
tellect.” Laud was testy, and perhaps some- 
times insolent. He was reactionary, arbitrary 
as a ruler both ecclesiastical and _ political, 
and he took part, to his great discredit and 
ultimate ruin, in the infliction of cruel and 
ignominious punishments on some of the lite- 
rary assailants of his system. But he was 
neither diabolical nor despicable. His Diary 
contains some evidences of a weak belief in 
dreams and omens, which, however, could 
hardly be taken as proofs of imbecility in the 
days in which the Sortes Virgiliane were con- 
sulted by men of no mean intellect, while 
astrology retained its hold on such a man of 
science as Kepler and such a man of action as 
Wallenstein. Macaulay winds up by calling 
Laud ‘‘a ridiculous old bigot.” A bigot is ex- 
actly what Laud was not. He had neither the 
vices nor the excuses of that character. Hal- 
lam, whose judgment of the archbishop is 
severe enough, says, with truth, that he never 
showed bigotry in the usual sense of that word. 
His faults were those of a martinet. A natu- 
ral propensity to regulate other people had 
been enhanced in him by the exercise of petty 
despotism in the headship of a college. An 
academical reformer and benefactor, both in 
an eminent degree, and really learned him- 
self, he respected the privileges of learning in 
other men, and was not hostile to free inquiry 
when carried on by such inquirers as Hales. 
He wanted common people to abstain from the 
discussion of spiritual questions, and be satis- 
fied with the truth provided for them by 
authority. He also wanted universal con- 
formity to his system of church government 
and ritual. The nation refused to accommo- 
date him in either respect, and so it and he 
came to blows. 

Hallam seems to think it open to doubt 
whether Laud was even in reality religious. 
We can hardly share the doubt; but Mr. Simp- 
kinson, who, for a rehabilitator and a hagiolo- 
gist, is candid, not concealing or perverting 
facts, though he puts his own glosses upon 
them, fairly admits that his saint ‘‘ was frank- 
ly ambitious,” and had been long desiring to 
mount to high place before he got there. Nor 
was he squeamish about the ladder. His scan- 
dalous compliance with the guilty passion of 
Lord Mountjoy, whom he married to the di- 
vorced Lady Rich, is piously ascribed by the 
biographer tothe ardor of friendship. Friend- 
ship is als® the name given to his not less 
scandalous connection with the profligate 
Buckingham. As Bishop of St. David's, in- 
stead of residing in bis diocese and doing his 
luty to his people, he remained at Court to 
push his fortunes. When Mr. Simpkinson 
speaks of the promotion of Abbot to the 
Primacy as an intrigue, he probably means 
little more than that the Puritan (which in his 
eyes is the wrong) influence prevailed in that 
appointment. But 1t was certainly by an in- 
trigue, and a very dirty intrigue, that Abbot 
was first, on pretence of his having committed 
an accidental homicide, disgraced and after- 
wards suspended in order to make way for the 
ascendancy of Laud. Laud’s idea was that the 
best way of strengthening the Church was to 
put worldly power into the hands of bishops. 
Besides grasping the prime-ministership for 
himself, he got the treasurership for Juxon, 
and political offices for ecclesiastics in Scot- 





Laud’s temper as * diabolical,” represents him 





land and Ireland. After Juxon’s appointment, 
he flattered himself that he had done for the 





Church all that could be done. In fact, he 
had exposed her to fatal odium as the organ 
of arbitrary government, and paved the way 
for her overthrow. Mr. Simpkinson calls 
Laud’s policy ‘‘a great experiment of ruling 
England by religion and for religion.” ‘ By 
bishops and for bishops,” would have been 
nearer the truth. Could there be a doubt as 
to the monstrous impropriety and folly of thus 
uniting spiritual and temporal power in the 
same hands? The biographer labors to show 
that the army provided by Laud’s Government 
for the subjugation of Scotland was sufficient. 
How came a minister of Christ to be meddling 
with armies at all? 

Apart from Laud’s infirmities of temper, 
and the special misdeeds into which they be- 
trayed him, it is not difficult to understand his 
ecclesiastical position and do justice to his 
aims. The Elizabethan combination of Ca- 
tholicism and Protestantism under the form of 
a compromise did well enough, and might 
seem to its authors a triumph of their states- 
manship so long as there was little life in either 
part of it. But when, by the teachings and 
efforts of High Church divines on one side and 
of Puritan and Presbyterian divines on the 
other, life had been awakened in both parts, a 
conflict inevitably ensued. It then appeared 
that the proper domain of compromise is inte- 
rest, not conviction. Nothing could have 
averted the conflict but disestablishment, for 
which only a few extreme and persecuted sec- 
taries were yet prepared; the Puritan and 
Presbyterian being not less firmly convinced 
than the Anglican of the duty of the State to 
maintain the true religion and compel all citi- 
zens to conform. Ritualism has too deep a 
seat in human nature and has reappeared too 
often to allow us to regard it as a mere exhala- 
tion from the pit of Tophet. It was a matter 
of course that High Churchmen like Laud 
should desire and should use such power as 
they possessed to introduce ritualistic order 
and ceremony, in which the Puritan, equally 
as a matter of course, saw the symbols and 
harbingers of Popery. The symbols and har- 
bingers of Popery in truth they were. Mr. 
Simpkinson ridicules tbe suspiciousness of the 
Puritans, which did sometimes take absurd 
forms. But we have had the whole play acted 
over again in the present century. Newman and 
his party ridiculed the suspicions of the Pro- 
testant fools who said that their teachings and 
practices would lead to Rome. They maintain- 
ed, just as Laud and his party had, that ritual- 
ism, instead of leading to Romanism, was its 
true antidote, In each case it proved that the 
fools were right, and that the principles of sa- 
cerdotalism, sacramentalism, and ritualism, 
from whatever source they may have been im- 
bibed, have a tendency to draw men in the 
direction of the place to which they belong. 
This was shown in the time of Laud, as after- 
wards in that of Newman, by a secession to 
Rome, including several peopie of social and 
political prominence. The alarm created by 
Panzani’s mission among the Protestants was 
perfectly just. What Laud’s own leanings 
as to reunion with Rome were, we shall per- 
haps know better when the Roman archives 
have been thoroughly explored. Outwardly 
he maintained an anti-Papal attitude. From 
submission to the Papacy his love of power and 
pride of place would have deterred him. But 
he might have been willing, as Dr. Pusey was 
when he wrote his ‘ Eirenicon,’ to come to terms 
with Rome if Rome would have consented to 
treat on an equal footing, which she never has 
done, and never, without ceasing to be herself, 
can do. 
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The part of Mr. Simpkinson’s work most 
open to exception, as it seems to us, is his 
treatment of the political character of Laud 
This he tries to present as that of the minister 
of a popular monarchy wrestling with an aris 
tocracy which defied the law and 
the people. Unquestionably there was an aris- 
tocratic element in the original opposition to 


oppressed 


Charles’s Government, as well as a jealousy 
the lay of the of 
churchmen into the great offices of state. The 
rebellion presented at first a faint analogy to 
the revolt of the feudal 
against the autocratic and centraliz 
Richelieu and Mazarin. 
and other commercial cities who supplied the 


among lords intrusion 


nobility of France 
ing policy of 
But the men of London 
financial sinews of the movement were not aris 
tocratic, 
hamshire who rallied to the support of Hamp 
den, or the yeomen of the eastern counties who 
charged under Cromwell. 
sonable doubt what Laud and Strafford in their 
secret correspondence meant by the watchword 
Thorough. 
rogative 

Parliamentary forms were to be 


nor were the freeholders of Bucking 
There can be no rea 


Their aim was government by pre 
absolute monarchy, in fact, though 
maintained 
It does not follow that they were not couscien 
tious in that aim, or that there was not some 
thing 
against the rule of a popular assembly, as a 


to be said for enlightened autocracy 
popular assembly was in those days, before the 
diffusion of political knowledge or the 
ence of a press. We know that 
enlightened by a Parliament was the idea of 
to hin 


good work, 


exist 
an autecracy 
Bacon. Richelieu, no doubt, seemed 
self to have wrought a 
So, in the repression of feudal anarchy, he 


great and 


had; but he had also, by centralization and 

absolutism, laid the train forthe French Revo 

lution. 

VON HOLSTS FRENCH REVOLUTION 

The French Revolution Tested by Miraheau's 
Career. Twelve lectures on the History of 
the French Revolution, delivered at = the 
Lowell Institute, Boston, Mass. By H. \ 
Holst. Chicago: Callaghan & C INS 
Vols., pp. 208-204. 

OF the making of books on the French Rev 

lution there is no end The period has at 

tracted, and continues to attract, writers 

every type of thought and historians of every 


Philosophi- 


variety of ability and training | 
Revolution, as Mira 


cal writers declare of the 
declared of 

sphinx whose secret must be dragged by f 

into the light oi but h 

their efforts have been in 

writers have used their best powers of 


beau Paris, that the period is a 


open day; therto a 
vain. Deseript 
nation and their most hysterical diction in et 
deavoring to portray the life of the most | 


turesque epoch in modern history; and they t 
have failed because they trusted to imaginat 
rather than to the painful process of resear 
Serious-minded historians have, indeed, at 


tempted to narrate the events of the Rey 
lution with accuracy and precis 
generally iught either 


have been 


} } 


Seylla of philosophical disquisit 
Charybdis of picturesque word-paint 
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most glaring example in the English languag: 
of the impossibility of effectively combining 
history its 
naturally warned off others from attempting 
To the history of the French 
Revolution also the method has been applied. 
‘Histoire de for in 
stance, is not only a biography of the Pontiff 
of the Supreme Being and an enthusiastic ef 


but is 


and biography, and failure has 


the imp issible. 


Hamel's Robespierre,’ 


fort to defend his character and actions 
tevolution from the R 

Dr. Robinet in his 
Anach 
Cloots,’ and others, have found it necessary 


also a history of the 
bespierrist point of view 
‘ Danton,’ Georges Avenel in his ‘ arsis 
explaining or defending their heroes, to investi 
gate minutely the history of their times, and 
rather than 


have therefore written histories 


biographies. Unfortunately, no skilled writ 
has yet attempted to deal with the lives of the 
only two men who played a conspicuous par 
the Constituent Assembly, in the three dist 

pl of 
during the Direct: 
prolonged through 
pire—namely, Merlin de 


ases the history of the Convention, and 





and whose careers wet 
ut the period of the 


Sey 


ry, 


Douai and 
although their lives would better illustrate t! 
entire course of the history of the Revolutior 
than those of political leaders like Robes} 

and Danton, who did not ve t . 
the 


and destruction 


survi 
immediate results of the period of st 


Dr. Von Holst had, howeve 


most excellent reasons for selecting th: ‘ree! 
and character of Mirabeau as the peg 
shich to hang his retlections upon the bistory 


‘ 


of the Revolution, for, although Mirabeau w 


nessed only the earliest scenes of the grea 
drama, he was the only man of his time wt 
understood the purport of what was iss 
in Paris and in France, and who possess: 
from his past experience and polhtieal genius 


an insight into the meanin f events 


The reputation of Mirabeau as a political 
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taken also other liberties with the English lan- 
guage, simply because I did not know any 
better.” It is as a rule more agreeable to 
listen to popular lectures than to read them 
after they have been printed, just as it is more 
delightful to deliver lectures than to read the 
proof-sheets of their text as they pass through 
the press. Both these impressions are forced 
upon a critic by a careful and prolonged pe- 
rusal of this ‘French Revolution Tested by 
Mirabeau’s Career,’ which is chiefly valuable 
because the eminent historian confirms so 
strongly the opinion now generally held of the 
marked superiority shown by Mirabeau over 
all the statesmen of his time in genuine 
honesty, rare perspicacity, and profound po- 
litical wisdom, 


DEAN CHURCH. 


Life and Letters of Dean Church. Edited by 
his daughter Mary C. Church, with a pre- 
face by the Dean of Christ Chureh. Mac- 
millan & Co,  I8M4. 


\ SMALL duodecimo of 422 pp. is an agreeable 
variation from the biographies of Trench and 
Tait and Stanley, each in two volumes octa- 
vo, and the biograpby of Pusey, which doubles 
their amount, especially as it does not appear 
that Miss Church could not have successfully 
competed with the bulk of ber forerunners’ 
books. Such was the breadth of Church's 
mind that-its various products might easily 
have tempted his biographer to an expansive 
exposition. Naturally the daughter did not 
care to be the critic of bis life and writings, 
however well equipped she found herself for a 
sound appreciation; and to what little criti- 
cism we have here she has helped herself from 
others’ hands, first in an elaborate preface by 
Dr. Paget, Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, a 
son-in-law of Dean Church, a piece of admira- 
ble discrimination, and next in a section by 
Canon Scott Holland of St. Paul's, a very 
noisy celebration of the Dean’s cathedral ad- 
ministration, in really painful contrast with 
the Dean's quiet tone and modest self-depreci- 
ation. There are also interesting recollections 
from Dr. Barrett, in 1804 the president of the 
Congregational Union, The book has one ex- 
asperating feature in common with all Eng: 
lish ecclesiastical biography: it speaks of the 
Dean of this cathedral and the Bishop of that 
diocese without giving the name of the incum- 
bent. Now, not only do these great men die, 
but, while they live, preferment is a movable 
feast, and they go from place to place. One 
must have a better memory than Macaulay's 
for his senior wranglers not to be baffled here 
even with a file of Whitakers Almanack to 
fall back upon. A little trouble on the writ- 
er’s part would save the reader a good deal. 
The life of Dean Church lends itself with 
singular felicity to the purposes of his bio 
grapher. He went to Oxford when he was 
eighteen years old ; he stayed at Oxford, as 
student and teacher, eighteen years, at What- 
ley nineteen, and then nineteen at St. Paul's. 
But Miss Church, instead of giving a chapter 
to each of these periods of so nearly equal 
length, has given only ten pages to his youth, 
and has incorporated these with the chapter 
which covers the entire period of bis Oxford 
residence. Yet his youth had much of special 
interest, much that was influential on his later 
life. That this had in it not a little that made 
it strongly individual, and distinguished it 
agreeably from the lives of many others to 
whose party he belonged, is to some extent 





Irish merchant and bis mother Anglo-German, 
that his grandparents were Quakers, and that 
his father was not ‘disunited’’ from their 
connection until 1814 This was the year of 
his marriage. Richard William Church, the 
subject of this memoir, was born at Lisbon 
April 25, 1815, where his father was engaged 
in business, but only till the next year, when 
he went to Italy and resided with his family in 
Florence until his death in 1828. Thus the boy 
had thirteen years of Italy, and they made a 
deep impression on his mind and heart. Leav- 
ing Florence when his father died, he did not 
visit it again for many years, but it remained 
for him the most fascinating place on earth, 
and bis ‘‘ Essay on Dante” has an accent of 
familiarity which no mere visit, however stu- 
dious and prolonged, could possibly have given 
it. 

His English schooling, like the latter part of 
Newman’s, was intensely evangelical on the 
religious side, and when he went up to Oxford 
in 1833 he was sent to Wadham because it had 
a set of tutors noted for their evangelical sym- 
pathies. It was the very year of Keble’s ser- 
mon (July 14), from which Newman dated the 
beginning of the Tractarian Movement. He 
met Newman and Keble for the first time in 
1835, but his adhesion to the Tractarians was a 
matter of very gradual development. The let- 
ters are disappointing because they add so lit- 
tle to what we know already of the Movement 
in ‘‘the joyous swing of its advance” before 
the days of opposition and defeat. We have 
little even of young Church's personal impres- 
sions, mainly because his letters of the time 
were largely to his mother, and he softened to 
her as much as possible the sorrow which he 
knew his Newmanism would entail. His trans- 
lation of St. Cyril for Newman’s series in 1837 
marked his definite adhesion, and when in 1838 
he was a successful candidate for the Oriel 
Fellowsbip, it was understood that he was New- 
man’s man. Mark Pattison was a competitor, 
and to him we are indebted for the contempo- 
rary testimony of another: ‘‘There is such a 
moral beauty about Church that they could 
not help taking him.” 

For the meagreness of the story here there 
is less call for sorrow because in the Dean's 
‘Oxford Movement’ (1891) we have the best 
account of it that has yet been written. The 
exception to the average thinness is a long 
letter to Frederic Rogers, late Lord Blachford, 
the dearest friend that Church and Newman 
had in common, about the appearance of 
‘Tract 90,) and Newman adds a postscript 
about ‘‘the scrape be had got into.” If 
Church’s interest in the matter was profound, 
it is obscured by his humorous treatment of it, 
especially of Golightly’s active and malicious 
subjection of it to his purposes in paying New- 
man off for a personal affront. Another letter 
to Rogers, in 1843, gives an elaborate and very 
humorous account of the row excited by the 
degree given to Edward Everett, then Ameri- 
can minister to England, and understood to be 
a Socinian. It was pleaded in extenuation 
that he conformed in England and would 
sign the Apostles’ Creed. The degree was 
smuggled in by the Vice Chancellor under 
cover of the uproar that prevented him (he 
said) from hearing the non-placets. The same 
year saw Pusey’s suspension, and the secessions 
to Rome were getting ominous; but Church 
never felt himself to be in any danger. He 
was one of the proctors at the time of Ward's 
degradation in February, 1845; and when in 
connection with that it was proposed to con- 
demn ‘Tract 90,’ their veto interposed an 
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Nevertheless Newman's secession was con- 
summated in the following October. Church 
was the last of his old friends to visit him on 
the eve of his departure, but after that they had 
no communication of any kind for fourteen 
years. Then the old friendly relations were 
resumed, and Newman was a visitor at What- 
ley and made his home at the Deanery during 
his London visits. Church’s letters afford 
many interesting glimpses of the oratorian 
and cardinal. His children send him ‘ Alice's 
Adventures in Wonderland,’ confident of his 
admiration, In and between the lines New- 
man’s cordial dislike of Manning comes out 
plainly enough. Stanley’s relations to Church 
at Oxford are particularly interesting because 
of their subsequent relations in London as 
Deans of Westminster and St. Paul's, with quite 
opposite ecclesiastical ideals. Always attrac- 
tive in his depiction of personal character, 
Church is never more so than in his letter about 
Stanley, written soon after his death. Stanley 
had been very kind to him, and he could not 
help seeing that the kindness was for him per- 
sonally, in spite of the line be took and the com- 
pany he kept. It would appear that, in gene- 
ral, Church was much less dependent on eccle- 
siastical agreement than Stanley as a basis for 
-friendship or esteem. Nothing in these pages 
is more beautiful than his cordial appreciation 
of men from whom he was separated ecclesias- 
tically by an impassable gulf. 

In 1852 he went to Whatley, an agricultural 
village of 200 people near Wells, in Somerset- 
shire. The chapter devoted to his life there is 
the most interesting in the book, but the inte- 
rest has very little to do with his duties as a 
parish clergymen. Concerning these there is 
little said ; but, for ‘‘ the quiet and still air of 
delightful studies,” there could not be a better 
place, nor for the friendships that afford us 
entrance to the secrets of his beautiful and 
pleasant mind. Church’s interest in science is 
a circumstance that will make his ecclesiastical 
position more problematical than any other. 
He wrote so intelligently of the discovery of 
Neptune that he elicited Le Verrier’s ardent 
approbation. He corresponded frequently 
with Dr. Asa Grav, the Harvard botanist, 
and in perfect sympathy with his Darwinian 
opinions. He was no late convert to these, but, 
before the appearance of Darwin’s epoch mak- 
ing book, took kindly to the famous ‘ Vestiges,’ 
and in general to the idea of organic evolution. 
He wondered at the ‘‘shortness of thought” 
that found Darwinism incompatible with ideas 
of a spiritual orderinthe world. But towards 
the ‘Essays and Reviews’ that came out al- 
most simultaneously, he was much less sympa- 
thetic, though the little finger of Darwin was 
thicker than the loins of that in its suggestion 
of acoming change. Applauding Darwin, he 
at the same time applauds Mozley’s Bampton 
lectures on Miracles, and regrets ‘‘Stanley’s 
insensibility to the immeasurable difference 
that miracle or no miracle makes in our ideas 
of religion.” In fact there seem to be two 
Churches in the field—one secular, scientific, 
historical, literary, human; the other tradi- 
tional, ecclesiastical, apologetic. And there 
are not wanting intimations that the basis of 
his mind was sceptical, and that he clung to 
the traditional opinion the more resolutely be- 
cause he dared not trust himself to his own 
strength in the wide stream of modern thought. 

The change from Whatley to St. Paul’s was 
a remarkable one in point of worldly standing, 
but many will feel that it was not favorable to 
Church’s genius. He did good work in litera- 
ture in copnection witb his cathedral charge, 
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hence the intensity of self-presentation in flic- 
tion and the woful failure in living. 

The new edition is in every respect a very 
beautiful one, a fitting tribute to an apostle of 
the creed that ‘“‘in perfect beauty consists the 
fullest Truth.” 
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richt . . . von Schmeisser, 
Mit 19 Karten und Tafeln. 
Reimer, Pp. 150, 

Turk teachings of political economists and 
scientists, notably of the great Austrian geolo- 
gist, Prof. Ed. Suess, also a financier and 
member of Parliament, who attempts to prove 
in his published works that the available 
supply of gold in the earth’s crust is al- 
ready showing signs of exhaustion, had pro 
duced so much uneasiness in Germany as a 
gold-standard country that, under the direc- 
tion of the Minister of Commerce and Indus- 
try, one of its official mining engineers, Herr 
Schmeisser, was sent in the summer of 1893 to 
the gold-fields of South Africa to examine in- 
to the mineral resources of that region and re- 
port upon its industrial conditions and the 
probable permanence of its supply of gold. 
The report, which has recently been published 
in a handsome royal 8vo volume, with abun- 
dant maps and sections, as the result of his 
four months’ examination, is most opportune 
at the present moment, when gold-mining has 
received such a sudden awakening the world 
over. It has hitherto been difficult to learn 
what little is accurately known with regard to 
the geology or industrial conditions of this far 
distant region, and most accounts have ap- 
peared to be tinged with the exaggeration 
mining districts. Herr 
Schmeisser’s report deals, in German tho- 


common to new 


roughness, not only with the geology and 
mineral resources of the country, but also 
with its history and politico-legal relations, 
and has apparently been prepared with dis- 
crimination and due conservatism, yet his 
cold statement of facts shows a condition of 
things that might readily bave aroused the 
most phlegmatic nature to enthusiasm. 

As not only the language but the figures are 
intended for a German audience, we present a 
few of the striking facts in an English dress. 
The great bulk of the gold product of South 
Africa comes from the Witwatersrand district, 
though there are many other mining districts 
in which valuable auriferous quartz veins 
exist, and where already important mines have 
been opened, In the Witwatersrand the gold is 
found in beds (there called ‘ reefs”) of con- 
glomerate, of which there are some forty or 
fifty ina sort of basin which dips southward 
in the Orange Free State. It has been con- 
sidered by some that these conglomerate beds 
are old placer deposits, but the microscopical ex- 
amination of specimens brought back by Herr 
Schmeisser seems to negative this idea. The 
outcrops of these beds have been traced for 
about fifty miles, but only a small number of 
the beds, and these for not more than a fifth of 
the distance, are at present actively developed 
Within this area there were over seventy ac- 
tive mines in 1893, the deepest workings of 
which were not over 500 feet below the sur- 
face. Drill cores had been obtained, however, 
from tive times this depth, which showed that 
conglomerates exist at that point which are 
equally rich with those in the mine workings. 
rhe fact that the product of the mines is re- 
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ported in unrefined gold, which varies in value, 
introduces an element of uncertainty into the 
figures of production, which are given here, 
however, in the estimated equivalent in fine 
gold. The product of the Witwatersrand dis- 
trict has increased from less than $500,000 in 
1887 to over £26,000,000 in 1893. Herr Schmeis- 
ser estimates that the product for 1894 will be 
found to be 336,000,000, and that this will be 
He also enters 
into a somewhat elaborate calculation of the 


doubled in less than ten years. 


amount of gold that will have been produced 
in this district when the mine workings in the 
area now developed shall have reached ver- 
tical depths of 2,500 and 4,000 feet respectively, 
at which he considers it possible that the ores 
may still be extracted at a_ profit. 
figures, which are in general accord with the 
estimates already made by the American min- 
ing engineer, Hamilton Smith, are for the less- 
er depth 1,070 millions of dollars, which is 
approximately the gold product of California 
up to 1890, and for the greater depth 1,745 
millions, which is but little less than that of 
the whole United States up to 1892. If the 
estimates of Herr Schmeisser for South Af- 
rica and of Director Preston for the United 
States of the gold product for 1894 prove cor- 
rect, the world’s gold product for that year 
will exceed 180 millions, which is nearly 40 
per cent. greater than that of 1891, and is dou- 
ble that of 1874. 
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The British Fleet. By Commander Charles 
N. Robinson, R.N. With illustrations. Lon- 
don: George Bell & Sons; New York: Mac- 
millan. 

WE have, in this stout but not unhandy vol- 
ume, an interesting treatise upon the func- 
tions, organization, administration, and per- 
sonnel of the British fleet. Thesubject is dealt 
with exhaustively, so far as the size of the vol- 
ume will permit, and in an authoritative man- 
ner, both as to the origin of the navy, its his- 
tory, and its present state. 

The first part of the book, dealing with the 
functions of the navy, discusses the subject of 
naval power. The author credits Prof. Seeley, 
in his ‘ Expansion of England,’ with having to 
some extent first recognized the true place of 
the navy in English history; but no writer has 
so ably expounded the real meaning of naval 
history as Capt. Mahan of our own naval ser- 
vice, though Vice Admiral Colomb is regard- 
ed as the chief English authority for the rul- 
ing principles of naval warfare. The dawn of 
sea power is dated about the time of the dis- 
covery of the New World, which made a path- 
way of the ocean that had been heretofore a 
limit, and which changed the centre of gravity 
in affairs in the Old World from Italy and the 
countries of the Mediterranean to those bor- 
dering upon the Atlantic Ocean. In discussing 
the various changes in the sovereignty of the 


seas—a sovereignty not recognized by the laws 
of nations, but of whose existence, subtle but 
positive, there is no doubt either now or in the 
past — Commander Robinson quotes what 
Washington many times said, that to the in- 
dependence of the American colonies the 
French navy was all-important. ‘Upon de- 
cisive naval superiority,’ Washington wrote, 
“every hope of success must ultimately de- 
pend But our author, with others, draws a 
lesson from the Franco-Spanish coalition of 
this war, as well as from the similar coalition 


during the wars of the French Empire, respect- 
ing the inherent weakness of maritime coali- 
tions. This lesson should be commended to 
those who favor an Anglo-American naval 
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coalition, with the inevitable naval (and po- 
litical) subordination of the weaker naval 
power. 

In giving an interesting account of the flags 
and signals, past and present, of the British 
navy, the author dates the custom of carrying 
the national colors from an international 
agreement made in 1297, about which time are 
mentioned instances of ships hoisting false 
colors with a view to deceive; some Spanish 
vessels attacking English ships under the 
Portuguese national flag. The established 
custom of the present day allows the use of 
false colors to entice an enemy within reach, 
but forbids the exercise of any hostile act un- 
der any other flag than that of the nation to 
which the vessel belongs. 

The second part of the book treats of the ad- 
ministration of the Englishnavy. The wretched 
victualling and hygiene of the early days were 
probably no worse than those of the French, 
who used to have the custom of temporarily 
burying the dead, after action, in the ballast 
stowed in the bottom of the ship. Much curi- 
ous information is given as to early laws and 
customs in both the navy and the merchant 
service of England, taking us back to what 
was known as the laws or Code of Oléron. 
These laws, though upholding the authority of 
the captain of a merchant vessel, especially 
enjoined upon him to take the opinion of the 
crew under certain circumstances (as to the 
weather, for instance), and requiring him tobe 
governed by the decision of the majority. The 
treatment of the wounded, even as late as the 
time of the Restoration, when surgeons’ war- 
rants were bought and sold, can be imagined 
from Pepys’s description of a man he saw just 
back from a fight with the Dutch, with a plug 
of oakum filling the socket from which he had 
just lost an eye. 

But Commander Robinson does not confine 
himself to matters of the past; he describes in 
terse and graphic language the state of the 
British navy of to-day, less as to its material 
than as to its personnel, without which the ser- 
vice is nothing. He gives interesting details 
of the requirements for officers and men, 
which have gone far to make the English na- 
val service not only the most efficient navy of 
the present time, but upon the whole the most 
efficient that the world has known. Of the re- 
quirements exacted of the officers, he says: 
“The high qualities which would have sufficed 
to make an efficient naval officer in Nelson’s 
time would no longer be sufficient, at supreme 
moments, in these days. Every step in me- 
chanical invention as applied to ships of war, 
every new complexity, every added means of 
attack or power of defence, has added, little 
by little, to the burdens borne by naval men, 
until at length to those placed in full com- 
mand the charge might well appear unsup- 
portable.” Of the seamen he says: ‘‘ These 
men also must possess the high qualities of mo- 
ral and physical courage in such degree that 
they may stand calm and ready in the pre- 
sence of dangers they can neither measure nor 
wholly understand.” 

Upon a question much under discussion in 
our own service he fully agrees with those 
who believe that our seamen, like our ships, 
can no longer be improvised, but that the 
training must be begun in boyhood, when the 
sense of duty and discipline can be awakened 
and the qualities of will and courage developed 
so that responsibility will be met without 
shrinking and danger without fear. Most of 
the officers of the British navy, and those 
whose opinion is counted of the greatest 
value, believe that the best qualities of a 
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PRATT, 6th Ave., 12th St , N. Y. 


B AC ” numbers and sets of all magazines. For 
) rice state wants to AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
Exc HANGE, De Menil Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


JACK NUMBERS, VOLS., AND SETS 

of the Nation, as also of all pe riodic als, bought, 

sold, and exchanged by A_S. CLARK, 174 Fulton Street, 
west of Broadway, New York. 


7, WILLIAMS, Tos: WEST 7OoTH ST., 


N.Y., dealer in Magazines and other Periodic als. 
\ Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 








'B. ‘WESTERMANN & CO., 


[LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 


812 Broadway, New York 


The second, revised edition is now ready of 


FLUEGEL'S 
Great English-German and German- 
English Dictionary: 


Price reduced to $16.50 for the three volumes, half 


moroceo, and $5.50 for the German-English Part 
separately, half morocco. 


If you want FRENCH BOOKS, or / 
of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, etc.—send to WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Pudlisher and Importer, 851 and 
853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. Catalogue on application. 


Importations promptly made. 


. y . ) Pe DN? 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 
Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teub 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock 


mailed on demand. New books received from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


BOOK-LOVERS AND BOOK-BUYERS 


Send for a Catalogue of 


OLD AND RARE BOOKS. 


THE BOOKSTALL, 


2 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 


CATALOGUES OF CHOICE BOOKS AND ILLUSII- 
NATED MANUSCRIPTS published periodically. 
Rare Early English Literature, Karly Printed Books in 

Black-Letter, Ancient Artistic Bookbindings, rare Prints 

and ao etc. Only fine specimens are dealt with. 

9 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


STEVENSOMANA. 


Our New Catalogue, No. 39, contains an almost 
comple te set of the Works of Robert Louis Steven 
son in the First Editions. Mailed to any address. 


GEORGE P. HUMPHREY, Rochester, m. ¥. 


American Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals. 


The Cosmopolitan «@ $1.50 per year. Best magazine 
issued in America. The Division Visitor, @ 50 cents 
per year. Best non-partisan and non-sectarian tempe 
rance paper. Ask us to quote on your wants. Mention 
Nation. 


AMERICAN PRINTING AND AT ‘aad co., 
28 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


To Litrarians, Book-Lovers, and ides. 


Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE BOOKS 
comprising works on architecture, biography, belles 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shakesperiana, rare 
French Books, works of art, etc., etc., Will be sent, post 
paid, upon request, 
gP Attention isc weed to this valuable collection. 
3RENTANO’S, 
_3i U nion Square, Ne ow Y ork. | 


N VIN PORTRAIT 
RARE. | “ —— Laing ha . 


Catalogues free on application. 


E. F. BONAVENTURE’S Book Annex, 
Next to his Art.Rooms 
45- 47 Ww. 3ist Street corner Broadway. 


Foreign Booksel- 

C. e ‘A. K( IE HL k R & CO. lers and Import 

ers, 140A Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. Subscriptions 

to Periodicals. Regular importations from Leipzig, 
Paris, London, ete. Tauc saneaniad British Authors, ete. 


BooKs OF SOCIAL SCIENCE OUR 
Specialty. Catalogue free. 
CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 
175 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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Witt1aM A. HamMonp, M.D., 
MaHLON HvuTCHINSON, M.D., 
Physicians in-Chief, 
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Fourteenth St. and Sheridan Avenue, 
WASHINGTON, D.C 
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The HAMMOND 
SANITARIUM 


For Diseases of the Nervous System 
and of the Skin. 


r HAMMOND ANIMAT EXTRACTS, Ceres 
brine, Medulline, Cardine, Testine, Ovarine, a: 
Thyroidine Isonathy we largely used in tl 
treatment: also Baths. Douches, Static, Galvank 
and Faradaic Elect ty n fact all recog i 
scientific methods for the cu Lise vise For full 
information and pamphlet, address either 
Dr. HAMMOND or Dr. HUTCHINSON, 
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REV. DR LUNN 
A $200 Tour to London, Paris, and Rome 
A $200 Tour to Lendon, Paris, and Switzeriand 
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TWO CHARMING FOREIGN TOURS. 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT 
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A CENTURY 
OF CHARADES. 


By $1.00. 


Mr. Henry A. Clapp, tbe brilliant lecturer 
on Shakespeare’s plays. pronounces this book 
‘‘the cleverest work of its kind known to Eng 
lish literature.” and adds: ** In invention, in- 
genuity. wit, humor, aud cunning but always 
honorable craftiness, the later book far sur- 
passes all its predecessors. The common scrt 
of charades compare with these something as 
a butcher’s steel compares with a bright new 
rapier. History, art, literature, theslogy—all 
are made tributary to Mr. Bellamy’s designs. 
and many of the charades are piquant and 
searching tests of the guesser’s cultivation and 
reading. ; Many of them, besides being 
admirably difficult, are almost as gay and 
graceful as a lyric of Anacreon or Herrick, 
and two or three read Jike pastorals of Theo- 
critus.” 

‘A remarkable volume. The writ 
ing of a charade demands versatility, for there 
must be combined the fire of the poet and the 
ingenuity of the inventor. The meaning must 
be clear beyond question, and yet, withal, con 
cealed. In regard to covering up evident sig 
nificances, Mr. Bellamy is most happy. and 
contrives to send us off hunting up classics or 
ancient history or literature for some ridicu- 
lous syllable with most commonplace relations. 
Unfortunately the beauties of these traps are 
apparent only to him who has solved the 
puzzle.”’- -Boston Commonwealth. 


WitntaAM Bririamy. 18mo. 


‘““A masterpiece in its line. The diction and 
the poetry make them well worth the read 
ing:’—Home Journal, Boston. 

‘*The Sphinx broods significantly upon the 
outside of Mr. Bellamy’s book of riddles, but 
the owl of wisdom is the hopeful forerunner of 
the sage guesser who shall unravel them all. 
A bundred riddles should surely prove as last- 
ing a means of diversion as ‘ pigs in clover’ 
or similar devices which bave temporarily en- 
chained the public. And they are all in neat 
hittle verses simulating ballads, lyrics, and qua- 
trains, quite a prodigy of facile ingenuity.” 
Vilwaukee Sentinel. 

‘All are of a high order of merit, affording 
a course in mental gymnastics worthy of the 
attention of any intellectual athlete.”—Chat- 
tanooga News. 

‘There was rever a book of charades like 
this. The Sphinx on the cover is well placed 
there. The one hundred puzzles here to be 
found are unique in the reallv poetical way in 
which they are expressed. They are also fresh 
and original. A triumph of skill is the key at 
the back, which does not give the answer, but 
yet tells one whether his answer is right.” 
Golden Rule, Bost: n. 

‘*The hundred poems in this little book offer 
a greut deal of entertainment for people fond 
of catching up literary allusions and weaving 
them together to solve a pretty problem of the 
wits.”— Boston Transcript. 

‘Fresh, original, sparkling charades, from 
the short ones of four lines to one of eleven 
verses, and on every subject under the sun: 
many easily guessed, and some which would 
puzzle Solomon — himself.” —-- Seattle Press- 
Times. 

‘The verse is unusually good, the puzzles 
clever.” — Hartford Courant, 

“The cbarades are ingenious and clever 
enough to occupy and amuse lovers of the art 
of finding out, and, what is as remarkable, the 
verse biding these concealed thoughts is as 
musical and pretty as possible.”’—Portland 
Transcript. 

“Mr. Bellamy is delightfully ingenious in 
phrasing his one hundred puzzles, his rhymes 
are sparkling and often witty, and his allu 
sions, historical, literary, and otherwise are 
always appropriate and stimulating to the 
mind.”— Boston Beacon, 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
Aloo 


tt East r7th Street, : Vor’. 
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[Vol. 60, No. 1557 


Paul Bourget’s Great Work on America. 


OUTRE-MER. 


Impressions of America. 


Translated from the French. 


Every one should read it. 


It is a book which will hold its own for many years. 


By Pau Bourcer, 
12mo. $1.75. 


One 


is impressed by the scrupulous fairness with which he has recorded his impressions.”- 


ae 


Commercial Advertiser. 


‘*Go with him through the United States in this volume, and you will feel better ac- 


quain 


ted with your own country. 


He is a close observer, a good worker, has great descrip- 


tive talent, add to this a graceful style, a vein of wit, a sparkle of satire.”—Philadelphia 
Bulletin. 
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tiser 


y merits, because of its good nature, 
ss, delicacy, keenness of insight, and 
of 


‘* Brought out in handsome form, a form | 
| 
| 
| 


acy description.”— Boston Adver- | 


‘* The work of an earnest man and an art- 
ist, and it is interesting to know what im- 
pressions such a man carried back with him. 
He has a style of great distinction and deli- 
cacy.”—Philadelphia Press. 


— Fo sale by all booksellers or sent, postpaid, 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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bought at a very low price per acre. 
J. 


and 
$175 to £350 for the season, 


J. 


SALE.—A beautiful tract of one thousand 


at and around CAPE ROSIER and CAS- 
ME., on this boldest and most beautiful sec- 
f Penobscot Bay, 50 miles nearer Boston 
e West than Mt. Desert—southwesterly ex- 
of mountains and 
the shore and 


trees, broad views 


tion by boat and rail. These lands are 
lat low prices to persons intendiog to build 
A very few hundred dollars will buy 
high shore lot of several acres. Several 
of from 20 to 50 acres are offered at low 

Send for descriptive pamphlet and fur 
tails to 

MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 

28 State Street, Boston. 


cupy 


Penobscot 
Bay. 


l! FOR THE SUMMER—Several very attrac- 
ttages directly on and near the shore at 


roand the Fox Islands. These cottages are 
illy and tastefully furnished, contain from 
rooms, command beautiful bay, island, and 
ain views, and are very convenient to mar- 
steam communication. Rents from 
MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 

28 State Street, Boston. 


Mt. Desert. | 


yf land within one hour's drive of Bar Har- 
ymprising a long shore front. Fine rocks, 
valleys, streams, woodland and meadow. 
imberless magnificent house sites, and lies 
vell-constructed town roads The property 
red for sale to settle an estate, and can be 


MURRAY HOWE & BRADLEE, 
28 State Street, Boston 





MAINE COAST. — SCIENCE. — 


A weekly journal devoted to the advancement of 
Science 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE: S. NEWCOMB, Mathematics; R. S. 
Woopwarb, Mechanics; E. C. PICKERING, Astronomy; 
T. C. MENDENHALL, Physics; R. H. THURSTON, En 
gineering; IRA REMSEN, Chemistry; JosFPH 
LE ConTE, Geology; W. M. Davis, Physio 
graphy; 0. C. MARsH, Paleontology; W. 

K. Brooks, Invertebrate Zodlogy; 

C. HART MERRIAM, Vertebrate 
Zoblogy; N. L. BRITTON, Bo 
tany; HENRY F. OsBORN, 

General Biology: 

H. P. BowpitcH, Physiology; J.S. BILLINGs, Hygiene; 
J. McKEEN CATTELL, Psychology; DANIEL G. 
BRINTON, J. W. POWELL, Anthropology. 


Science is essential to all who wish to keep informed 
on the progress of sclence. The articles and reviews 
are contributed by the leading men of science in 4Sme 
rica Proceedings of societies, the contents of the spe 
cial journals, scientific and university news, etc., are 
fully reported, 

The contents of the current number (May 3) are as 
follows: 

National Academy of Sciences. Report of the Watson 
Trustees on the Award of the Watson Medal to Seth 
«. Chandler: S. NEwcome, B. A. GOULD, A. HALL. 

Summary of Conclusions of a Report by Drs. D. H. Ber 
gey, S. Weir Mitchell and J. S. Billings upon * The 
Composition of Expired Air and its Effects upon Ant 
mal Life.’ 

American Metrological Society. 

The International Mathematical 
Bruce HALSTED. 

Current Notes on Physiography (V.). 

Current Notes on Anthropology (VII), D. 

James D. Dana. 

Correspondence :— 

The Distribution of Sledges, e c. 
Scientific Literature: 

Getkth’s Life of Ramsay, JOSEPH LE Conte. MeMur 

rich’s Invertebrate Morphology, A.S. PACKARD. Ver 

tebrate Zodlogy, C. H.M. Spaiding’s Botany, W. P. 

WILSON. 

Notes and News:— 

Fossil Vertebrates of Argentina; Natura Science; Re 

gression and Organic Stability; General. 

Sovieties and Academy:— : 

American Geographic Society; The Biological Society 

of Washington; The St. Louss Academy of Sciences. 

Scienttfic Journals: — 

The Botanical Gazette. 

New Books. 


Congress, GEORGE 


W. M. Davis. 
G. BRINTON. 


OTIs T. Mason. 


Annual subscription, five dollars 
teen cents. Address: 


SCIENCE, 41 East 49th St., New York. 


Single copies, fif 











